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NIGHT-MARCHING 


Here is the new Song which Tubby wrote for the World Chain of Light on November 2-3. It was ready 
in time for circulation fo some units at home, but too late for general use. It now has a wider application. 


To be sung іл Unison. Music by P. B. C., ished up by G. M. 


XA 7 AY for the Lamp-bearers! Room for the ranks of men moving togcther to-night, 

7" Y Northerners, Southerners, Easterners, Westerners, wheel to their stations for Light. 
Man with a cause which has caught him and taught him and tutor'd and strengthen'd his arm, 
Man with a love that has lifted and gifted him, linking his life to a psalm. 


iI. 
High in the hills, past the perils ahead of us, wind an unweariéd throng. 
Night brings their guiding gleams blessedly back to us, stillness a snatch of their song. 
Courage! Adversity is but a mystery mastered by brothers before, 
Patient in Providence, modest in valiance, smiling at sorrows they bore. 


ПІ. 
Phalanx and company, signal your loyalty! Fling them а ringing reply. 
Lift up your Lamps! Let their fame be the talisman, telling those yonder your * Aye.’ 
Lift up your hearts in resolve and sincerity ; Truth has her ally іп Tire. 
Weariness weakens not lives that are beacons, and men who are beckon’d can climb. 


P. B. C. 
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Our Night-March 

N IGHT-MARCHING ! Festival processions of Toc H. have lcarnt to sing 

Through the night of doubt and sorrow onward moves the pilgrim 
band ” to the tramping rhythm of the tune Ammae Hominum, and now comes 
Tubby’s brave new song to put a new meaning to an old idea. It will surely 
find its place at once, not merely on the occasion of the World Chain of Light 
for which it was first designed, but wherever our Lamps and Banners “ wheel 
to their Stations for Light.” 


Night-marching ! Overhead the black sky, with uncertain glimpses of stars? 
underfoot the slippery cobbles which bruise the fect of tired men and jar their 
shoulders under the full pack. Docs the guide, supplied by H.Q., really know 
the way P—more than a doubt spreads through the column. А man stumbles 
in a pot-hole, another slithers, cursing, off the paré into the deep mud at the side. 
But the singing of the company, “ stepping tearless through the night,” helps 
wonderfully, and a man may smoke. 


Many miles are at their backs, and now conditions change for the worse. 
The perfect alignment of roadside trees is broken: the survivors are mere head- 
less ghosts. The cobbles are pitted and ploughed with shell-fire. Marching 
is harder every minute, the men more weary. Their small comforts must be 
surrendered : the chorus dies down — it is no longer safe to sing; and а gruff 
voice says, “ Put that fag out there, that man.” They are getting nearer the 
line. Death is in the air, making men crouch inside their coat-collars. Sud- 
denly it strikes down— the gasp of a man, hit, as he falls against his friend ; the 
touch of gushing blood; the call for “ Stretcher bearers 1” 

There is only one great fact of strength and comfort, but it is sufficient for the 
present and will suffice, whatever may soon befall them. They are moving 
torward to share in the same work and danger, and they are together. 

ж ж ж ж ж 


Conditions have changed since those almost fabulous times, but it is still 
night for the nations. The old stars, once so bright, are now but dimly discerned; 
landmarks, as familiar as the shelter of fricndly trecs around us and a firm road 
underfoot, scem to be failing as the months of crisis go on ; many lesser comforts 
(and who knows how many “ necessities " in the long run?) will have to be 
surrendered. Before this winter is out there will be many casualties ; men and 
women among us will be hit lightly or mortally, in mind, body and estate; 
Stretcher-bearing will be needed. There remains one vital element of strength 
апа comfort— to move forward with a steady discipline, sharing the work and 
danger, and to keep together. Our nation is suffering much alrcady, but it is 
suffering, and will suffer, less than some others. We cannot, in this difficult 
night-march of the nations, ignore the fate of the other "units" as we have 
sometimes liked to do. For this is a “ world crisis ” : the battle against powerful 
adversity is taking place on an immense front, and to lose touch with those who 
march by different roads to the same attack is to leave some part of the line “іп 
the air” and to risk universal defeat in the end. Night-marching indeed! 
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The First Object of Тос H 

Let us leave metaphors and come closer to facts. Some members of Toc H 
may be inclined to say—as they have said in other emergencies— “ Toc Н ought 
to give us a definite lead ; the Central Executive should tell us plainly what to 
do." In the General Strike of 1926, for instance, Headquarters was urged by 
cettain members to formulate a plan to end the struggle and take it to the Govern- 
ment. Those who believe such a course to be the duty of Toc Н do not merely 
undcr-estimate its influence, they misunderstand its real aim and its method of 
working. The foremost aim of Toc H has been very clearly and simply defined 
in words to which every applicant for membership subscribes his name. The 
words on the application form have authority and could not, without much 
difficulty, be altered, for they are quoted from our Royal Charter. Let us remind 
ourselves now of the first “ Object " of Toc Н, as there defined. It is :— 

То prescrve amongst men and to transmit to future gencrations the traditions of Fellowship 
and Service manifested by all ranks during the Great War, thereby encouraging its members 
through the common Christian life of the Association to seek God, and helping them to find 
His will and to do it. 

In other words, our fitst obje& is to maintain а certain spirit, which we bave 
veen айна/у at work, апа to pass it on to others, in order that God's Will may 
be more nearly done on earth as it is in Heaven. Working in that spirit, we 
ate called upon, in our own ways and as light is given us, to carry out the other 
three “ Objects " laid down in the Charter. 

Some senior members will still have in mind a solemn moment іп Toc H 
history when the maintenance of this spirit as our chief aim was further ecm- 
phasised. On December 16, 1922, two days after the Charter had been granted, 
the “ Birthday Conference " rose to its feet in the dismantled ballroom of the 
Duke of Westminster’s house in London to take a pledge. This pledge was 
ratified by the Central Council at its meetings in the two succeeding years, and 
is familiar to members as The Main Resolution. We all know its terms, but let 
us remind ourselves of them again now. It runs :— 

Remembering with gratitude how God used the Old House to bring home to multitudes of 
men that behind the ebb and flow of things temporal stand the ctcrnal realities, and to send them 
forth strengthened to fight at all costs for the setting up of His Kingdom upon carth; we 
pledge ourselves to Strive :— 

To listen now and always for the voice of God ; 

To know His Will revealed in Christ and to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing of the world’s 
opinion or its successes for ourselves or this our family ; and towards this спа- 

To think fairly, to love widely, to witness humbly, to build bravely. 


Bold words indeed, and a tremendous pledge! We shall all admit freely 
that we have failed in many points and on many occasions to keep it, but we do 
not give up the intention Still “to strive ” for its fulfilment. For there is, we 
believe, no other spirit and no lesser pledge with which our little company of 
members, or indeed the nations of the world, can continue their night-march in 
safety or hope to see ancw morning come without overwhelming clouds. Allour 
difficulties, private, national and international, are the result of ignoring this spirit. 
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The Method of Тос ІН 


Let us also remind ourselves of the method of Toc Н, which is suited to the 
mature of a society which, to some people, seems unusual and a little queer. 
Clearly it would have been far easier to found a society in which all members 
statted by being of the same class and tradition, like-minded in their political 
opinions and religious denomination. Such a society might have undertaken 
most of the jobs Toc H does, but it would not be Toc H as we are trying to 
build it; its building would be easier but it would be, we think, much less 
worth while. Toc H is making men discover their unity out of a great diversity. 
It asks no one to surrender his personal beliefs (unless he discovers them to be 
merely prejudices), but he is to learn to respect other people's, even when he 
cannot comprehend them. It expects every member to bring his own tools to 
the job—his particular convictions, traditions, tastes and abilities—and to 
work alongside other men who may be quite differently equipped. Some say 
that a society thus made up is “ asking for trouble ” ; very likely they are right. 
The saving grace is that, where “ the spirit of Toc H” prevails, wc find our member- 
ship building, not a little row of rival houses, but what seems certainly to them 
to be a single street, where all men are neighbours, in the City of God. Within 
our great mixture of men the tools they use may vary cnormously and their 
roads often seem divergent, but there is an cssential unity, а “ family likeness,” 
when the same spirit guides their hand and guards their going. That is why 
our Headquarters issued no instru€tions in 1926 to our members, who wete 
deeply divided on the public issue but still brethren “іп the unity of the same 
spirit"; that is why they sent no deputation to the Prime Minister then; and 
why they will pass no resolutions about Soviet Russia or about temperance or 
tariff-reform. That is why there can be no “ Тос Н Plan,” but only (and how 
much it is !) the “ Toc H spirit " with which to mect the present emergency. 


Some people will not be satisfied with this method, but it has, if we dare so 
say, no less authority than that of the Gospel. The old order had lived by its 
book of rules : a man could read in the Law what he ought to do on every given 
occasion, public or private, from birth to death. But Our Lord, coming not to 
destroy the old order but to fulfil it, gave men no numbered code. His Sermon 
on the Mount made no pronouncement, for instance, about so great problems 
as war or slavery in the midst of which its first hearers lived : it taught, instead, 
ап attitude of mind which would not tolerate cruelty and humiliation. From 
fits; to last He showed men a Spirit which was in Himself and could come to 
be in them. Inthe light of that Spirit they werte to find all truth and the solution 
of every problem. “ Do the Will of My Father . . . seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God.” Everything a man needs will follow. Is not our phrase, “ the Тос Н 
spirit,” a kind of slang disguise—because we ате so shy of speaking to each 
other of * the Spirit of Christ" P Do we mean that? Dare we mean that? 


The moment may come at any time when the family of Toc H finds itself 
deeply divided on a vital issue. We shall know then for certain whether “the 
same spirit is in us that was in Christ Tesus." Our life as a family depends on it. 
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A Job for the Journal 


When, two months, ago, the difficultics confronting us all became plainly 
critical—with a suddenness which took the less thoughtful by surprise— this 
JOURNAL tried to make its tiny contribution to help perplexed minds. The 
October number opened with a brief leading article on Toc H and the National 
Crisis, in which the duty of steadiness, cheerfulness and help to others worse 
placed than ourselves was stressed. In the same number began a series of articles 
(there will be five in all, leading up to the fateful month of February) on Dis- 
armament. In the November issue an article on The World Crisis and Toc Н 
invited readers to look at a wider picture than their own country. And in the 
same number Az Armiffice Anthology attempted to show how men have met 
and overcome as great adversity before. А few words on each of these things, 


The little leader in the O&ober JouRNAL was written when Great Britain had 
just (in the Prime Minister's phrase) “ slipped off ? the Gold Standard. Exa@ly 
what that slipping implied most of us, being no experts on currency, could not 
clearly know. But we felt that British credit, the deep foundations of our house, 
was somehow crumbling ; we had a dim nightmare of the house crashing about 
our cars and dragging the houses of the neighbour nations with it. “£r is 
worth fifteen shillings to-day ; what will it be worth next week 2” was the kind 
of question we asked ourselves іп that moment. But a great disaster was not to 
be ours—at any rate at present. The opinions of Toc H members (true to type) 
уату greatly as to the General Ele&ion which followed, but let us at least have 
faith that the nation has kept its old courage and is ready for any hazard of its 
night-march. Stcadiness and cheerfulness are still ours. 


What Members are Thinking 


Now let us go a little further, this time in extracts from two recent letters, 
written by a Toc Н member to one of the staff at Н.О. Не writes :— 


“ Starting with the article іп the November JourNat about the IiZor/d Crisis and having read 
the book referred to (This Unemployment*),1 do think the theory there advanced is one which 
oughtto be studied. Compared with it, the various proposals for Protection or Free Trade, 
Inflation or Deflation, etc., certainly strike meas tinkering with the trouble, and they make me 
think of Georgie and Eliza and their bucket. They are all working in a vicious circle, whereas 
his theory certainly does try to get decper and, if only because it gives scope for the application 
of Christian principles, strikes me as getting much nearer the root of the matter and as explaining 
the hopeless mess we have got oursclves into. But I feel that nothing of that sort is enough by 
itself, and that, though Toc H might well encourage the study of these problems, yet we have to 
go deeper Still. For, suppose the theory is absolutely sound, it is going to take a long time for 
those in authority in financial circles to be persuaded, and even then the necessary measures 
would have to be worked out. In the meantime rich and poor alike have got to go through a 
time of great trial and testing, and has not Toc Н а contribution to make there? І should like 
to sce a concerted effort to bring home to all of us the fa& that such a testing time can be for 
cach one of us either a blessing or a curse, and that it depends on ourselves which it isto be. It 
can either lead to discontent, miserable worry and self-seeking, or to chcerfulness, quiet con- 
fidence and sacrifice. 


+ This Unemployment: Disaster оу Opportunity. Ву V. A. Demant. Student Movement. 25. 64. 
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“Are our foundations strong enough to stand the strain? If we really believe that all things 
work together for good to those who love God, then it follows that we cannot hope to find that 
the hard times coming will work for our good unless we try at any rate to fulfil the conditions— 
of loving God and trusting Him (I think that is logical, isn’t it?) Idon’t mind confessing that 
for me at present love for God is not easy to feel as a rule, but I do find that, when I set my 
mind to it, I can attain to a certain amount of trust in Him, and when I do that I realise that, 
after all, material things are comparatively of little importance. T know it is easy to say to people 
that if they meet trouble in the right spirit it can be turned into a blessing, but I know from my 
own experience that it is a fat... Owing to certain circumstances my present income is about half 
what it would otherwise have been and perhaps two thirds of what it was three years ago, 
but my wife and I find it possible to be just as happy as when we were better off. It seems to 
me that Toc H has a tremendous opportunity of showing how, in spite of everything, we can 
* practise thanksgiving ° with reality. . . . In comparing the present time with 1914 and the 
call for willing and cheerful sacrifice which is now, as then, put before us, I can’t help feeling 
that the present challenge is really a harder one to answer than the other one. There is no 
glamour about it. There is no possibility of signing on once for all—pcrhaps in a passing 
mood of enthusiasm—and then becoming part of a machine and ceasing to be one’s own master, 
Instead, the sacrifice will have to be a continuing one, usually borne in silence, and a sacrifice 
which is for most of us perhaps harder to offer than our life in battle—that of money. Eut here 
again the answer comes : if we put God and our neighbour first the burden will be compara- 
tively light. We shall gain something which far outwcighs it—we shall lose our life to find it." 

About the Disarmament articles we need say little. The Disarmament 
Conference is not a confused wrangle of experts: it 15 deeply the personal 
concern of every one of us—the future of all we hold dear hangs on it. That 
is why this JOURNAL adds its mite by treating this as “а Toc Н subjeét.” 

Lastly, about the Armistice Anthology іп the November number. We quote 
again, this time fromthe talk of опе of our Padres at an Armistice service :— 

“ Неге, this evening, very few of us had any place in the fighting linc. Sheltered as we were 
for the most part from all horrors of the War, we run no risk of sclf-praise in honouring the 
survivors together with the dead. And for truth’s sake we owe this tribute now. Some were 
taken: some were left. And the plain fa& is that only accident made this distin&tion between 
them. Мапу of you have been reading the Armiftice Anthology in the last number of the Toc H 
Journat, revealing the heroic spirit of the best of those who fell. But, remember, they were 
heroes before they fell. Death made no difference hcre. They were of the same quality as 
many, many who survived. Our dead, you may gather from this Anthology, were often ready 
to die. But they did not choose death: you also learn from the same record how keenly they 
looked forward to their life after the War; how they longed to put into practice the peace-ideals 
they had learnt in the school of slaughter. They did not choose death : death came to them. I 
can’t help feeling that we often use the expression ‘the Great Sacrifice’ mistakenly. Their 
sacrifice was іп the way they lived, not in the fa& that they died. And they themselves would 
be the first to claim in every way as equals the comrades who survived them. . . They held to 
the hope that after the War there was to be a happier England and а better world. And it was 
more than a hope to them: it became their dominating putpose, their very life. This inward 
spirit of theirs should count more with us even than their outward decds, if we would under- 
stand these men. For it alone explains them. . . It is just this inward spirit of a high purpose 
that belonged to our warriors that we arc called upon to follow on this day. . .” 

Such is the spirit and such the company in which our night-march is to be 

undertaken. “ТАҒ up your hearts!” 
B. B. 
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THE GENERAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Last month, in bis analysis of the reasons for disarmament, Alec Wilson, M.R.LA., of the League of 
Nations Union, discussed the pledge of the Signatories of the Covenant to gencral disarmament, aud the cost 
of armaments. Continuing the analysis, he deals this month with fear among nations, the increasing menace 
of Science, and the non-combatant as the chief target. 


ІШІ. The Reasons for Disarmament (Part 2) 


(3) The Increasing Danger 


ХА/Е now come to one of the most serious of all the arguments for lowering 
armaments, but one of the most difficult to write about, as well as to 
embody into an actual workable Treaty. That argument, of course, is the rapidly 
increasing efficiency of out modern machines for the mass-produétion of death. 
It is most difficult to write about, because one is so liable to put the emphasis 
in the wrong place, and, if one does that, опе may induce a reaction exadtly 
the opposite of what was intended. Why so? Ifone points toa great and grow- 
ing danger, onc may induce fear. Now fear is not a possible basis fora peaceable 
world.* And this for a double reason, partly because (as we have already seen) 
fear of our neighbours is the chicfest ofall the motives for increasing armaments : 
and also because the appeal to fear is an appeal not to the highest, but to one of 
the meanest of human motives. There must be many who have rather despised 
the League of Nations, because they think of it merely as a “ funk-hole,” a 
society of people who are afraid. The fault may lie with some of those who 
advocate the League. Let us spend а few moments on this question of fear, 
before we get down to the increase of danger. 

Is it not one of the most wonderful, amazing, facts of our poor human nature 
that men will face suffering, misery, torture for what they believe to be right? Not 
in this England only, but everywhere: in every race, and all through history, 
men (and especially the finest and best of them) cheerfully sacrifice all they possess, 
and go Straight onwards through certain horror, filth, blood, to death itself, so 
long as the cause for which they suffer is right. Surely this, and not the glory 
and glamour of war, is what we try to honour in our War Memorials? And so 
to tell people (most of all, to tell the very best of the new post-war generation) 
that they should try to prevent war because it is a ghastly atrocity may only 
induce in them a hope that, some day, they too may be able to prove they could 
suffer in a righteous cause. It is not possible to condemn that spirit, for self- 
sacrifice comes neater to the Divine than anything in the whole nature of man. 50 
Peace is not helped by warnings that the path to Right may lead through suffering. 
Mere atrocity-mongering will not build peace : if the aims and methods of the 
League of Nations are not themselves right, and righteous, they will not earn 
or deserve the loyal support of right-loving men. 

We have already seen (in the first chapter) that the outstanding fa& of our 
modern world is the application of science and invention to the needs of тап. 


*Europe, said a great diplomatist, was plunged into war by ait immense wave of fear. There is no 
wiser summary of history during July, 1914. 
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We have seen how mechanical power, in all its forms, has drawn mankind so 
close together that all Nations are now interdependent. But that same science, 
which has revolutionised the arts of peace, has also, and quite impartially, 
revolutionised the arts of war. It has done so, a step at a time, all through the 
ages. Each new invention in the art of killing was first damned as atrocious, 
and was then adopted by everybody: the crossbow was denounced by the 
Vatican as “ unchristian," and gunpowder—well, the historian has, perhaps 
fortunately, not recorded the exa& words that were used about it by the Knights 
of old, at the Battle of Crecy, for instance. ‘To-day, science is placing still 
newer tools іп the hands of men, weapons such as aircraft and gas. Апа, im- 
pattial as ever, science permits identically the same invention to be used for good 
or for evil. The aeroplane or the airship may help to link London to Paris 
by a two-hour flight : but the same vehicles, slightly altered, would be capable 
of reducing either capital to a heap of smoking ruins. 


The Threat of Invasion 

The most vital of all the changes which have lately come about are the speed 
of movement and the vanishing of cbstacles. The English Channel, once as im- 
passable as was carlier the moat of a Norman Castle, is only a ditch in the country 
side, become as useless for defence as the moat long since became. Recent 
Air Manceuvres have taught us that London might have as much as twenty 
minutes’ warning of an invasion by air: once over London, it would not make 
much difference to the citizens in the streets whether the invaders were shot 
down by the defence, or whether they dropped their terrible cargoes ; either 
way, high explosive, incendiary bombs, and gas would seach the target. Attack 
is now beating defence: this is new in history. 

Defence? The official reports seem to indicate that eight out of ten raiders 
might be stopped. But what of the other two? One raiding squadron dodged 
unnoticed among the clouds, until it found itself right over the Air Ministry: 
its dummy bomb registered a “ дігс& hit," and the umpire’s decision was that the 
Air Ministry was “ out." One is reminded of the Irish medical student, called 
on to examine a serious accident case: his report to the house surgeon was that 
* the man will recover from most of his wounds : only two of them are fatal ” } 

Is there алу defence? Apparently, only by attacking first : so that fear of being 
attacked first would be the chief inducement for a Government to act reasonably 
if it were embroiled in some angrv debate with a neighbour. Does that seem 
like an argument out of Bedlam ? It was used, quite scriously, in a most resped- 
able journal’s leading article last July : 


“ Bigendia will not launch its air squadrons against the capital of Littleendia lest the 
capital of Bigendia be itself destroyed—gassed, bombed, and machine-guaned—within 
twelve hours .... On that wholesome fear me may build our confidence in peace.” 


Is that the best that man can do to control the marvellous instruments his mind 

has produced? If so, he will deserve the wiping-out he will probably get. 
For one of the other vital changes that has come about in warfare is that the 

target has been changed. Formerly, the target was the uniformed troops of the 
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enemy : the non-combatant civilian was protected by a living shield which stood 
between him and the foe. Now, as a witty soldier has put it, “Draughts has 
become Halma.” The attack leaps over the defensive shield. There is no need 
to pierce any “thin red line of heroes." The heroes are no longer the target : 
it is behind them; it is the people themselves, the civil population whose will 
allows governments to declare war, or compels them to make peace. “ De- 
moralise the people” said Marshal Foch, “and so disarm the Government.” 
And so, if we again permit “large-scale organised hostilities between civilised 
Nations ” (sec the second article), itis the voters who are “ for it"— in both senses 
of the phrase ! 


Fair VVarning 

It would be easy to fill these pages with passages from the highest authorities 
on modern warfare, telling us just what we may all expe& if we permit these 
samc authorities to get down to their awful work. I content myself with re- 
ferring to Chapters VIII to XI in Major Lefebure's book Scientific Disarm- 
ament if any reader wants details. We cannot say that we have not had fair 
warning from the experts about the full meaning of modern war. 

The point of all this is that the application of science to warfare has multi- 
plied its powers of destru&ion past all calculating. War, always of course 
destructive, used to be very limited, very local in its effects : when a few thousand 
brave men had been killed, somebody won the war, and its ravages were soon 
healed over. But war, as it would certainly be carried on between Great Powers 
in the future, is capable of bringing all that we know as civilisation to a sudden 


and appalling end. That is the increasing danger which forms the third chief 
rcason for Disarmament. 


Think Clearly 

We would ask the reader to stop at this point : to go back over what has been 
written, and see whether or not he agrees with it. Апа, if he disagrees, to find 
out why ? Because the next instalments of our little examination of a very big 
subject must plunge into technicalities, some of them puzzling enough if one 
has not a clue to the maze. 

It really is of the first importance that a bit of clear thinking on all this issue 
of Peace and War and Disarmament should be done this winter by as many as 
possible of the ordinary public: more especially, by the ordinary public of this 
country. Because, in the last analysis, no Government anywhere can put through 
a policy which its own people will not stand for ; least of all, perhaps in our own 
country. Everywhere, the steam which drives the engine of Government is 
Public Opinion: which means you and me. Even under dictatorships, one 
suspects that, if all the truth were known, the Stalins and the Mussolinis would 
be found to keep their ears pretty close to the ground : however that may be, 
certainly no British Government can carry out a programme which would be 
repudiated by the rank and file of British public opinion. Enthusiasts, and 
visionaries and cranks are all very well in their way—“ where there is no vision, 
the people perish ”--апа, often enough, the crank of to-day is the leader of 
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to-morrow. But the pionecr is not the regiment: and, although we cannot 
do without our pioneers, the regiment must come up with them before the ground 
is occupied. 

Truism or not, the point is one that needs to be hammered in again and again. 
Long ago, in the very early days of the League, one of its own Reports observed 
that “ Governments will never impose Disarmament upon peoples : but peoples 
шау impose Disarmament upon Governments.” Last year, іп the account 
of its first Ten Years of World Co-operation, the League described itself as 
“the sum of public opinion.” Early this year, our then Forcign Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, observed that “ The Government will do what the 
People want: if the People want Disarmament, they can have it.” 


The Reader’s Part 
These articles are meant to help you, as a bit of public opinion, to do your bit 
of the necessary clear thinking. So we pausehere and invite you, working back- 
wards over the ground we have covered, to consider the right answers to a 
sort of examination paper :— 


(1) Is it tolerable that modern science be turned loose to destroy all that civilisation has built 
up? Can you sce any limit to the smash-up that would ensue, if any one of the few Powers 
which have the resources of science at command were to declare war upon another ? Should the 
decision whether or not to release such a calamity be left in the hands of any single Government 
—a handful of men who may be in a panic ? 

(2) Major Lefeburc has forecast modern warfare as “ wholesale slaughter of civilians by air- 
craft flects, and this by а personnel to whom, to-day, the idea is so repugaaut that they will read these 
lines of mine with the utmost indignation.” Arc you satisfied to leave it at that? Our homes 
the enemy's target, their homes our target. Do you, as part of the target, approve ? 

(3) Would the risk of war be greater, or less, if everybody had fewer of the tools by which 
war is waged? Suppose, for lack of sufficient (say) machine-guns, no State could fully mobilise 
its forces under (say) six months : would a sudden onslaught be more, or less, likely ? 

(4) Would not all-round prosperity be bettered, if a steadily lowering proportion of public 
money were being spent upon (a) trying to intimidate our neighbours, and (0) paying men for 
non-produ&ive work? 

(5) Ате you satisfied that open and public pledges should not be fully carried out ? 

(6) Do you agree that Nations, like men, arc often quarrelsome, and difficult to live with? 
That confli& of opposing interests cannot be avoided ? Does this fa& necessarily mean war? 

(7) What is the proper way of settling a dispute, in which both sides are sure they arc right? 
Is there any other or better way than that which is growing up under the League of Nations? 


Please to set those questions within a general framework : whether we like it or 
not, we have got to live in a world which, every day, is linked closer and closer 
together. Іп no mystical, theological sense, but in stern reality, the Nations 
are, in St. Paul's great phrase, “all members one of another." 

If you have worked out your honest opinion about the right answers to these 
questions, we have the background which is necessary for the next chapters, 


(To be continued.) Arrc Wiison, M.R.LA. 
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LETTERS OF FRATERNITY 


Тоқ some time past I have been wondering whether there are not certain pro- 
1 — fitable hints to be drawn from the Third Order of Franciscans. This Order 
was, of course, the lowest grade established by St. Francis; indeed, the only 
kind of compromise that ever crossed his mind. Its objcét was to have beyond 
the Friars, who were men themselves wholly dedicated, utterly mobile, and 
rigidly forbidden to possess even a book of prayers, and also beyond the Second 
Order of Poor Clares, whose rule of life was even more cxacting, а very much 
larger body of lay folk living normally and in their various stations in society. 
This formed the Third Order, which grew rapidly, so that by 1226, the year of 
St. Francis’ death, it scems to have embraced about 100,000 men and women. 


The rules by which they lived are worth analysis, and in some points imitation, 
were it possible. They exercised an immense influence upon lay life throughout 
the Middle Ages. My Study is at present elementary ; but I have had the singular 
advantage of talks and correspondence with men who know their theme beyond 
dispute and are trying to help Toc H from time to time by furnishing us with 
materials and suggestions which may prove of the deepest service to our spirit. 
Let me here enter a strong negative against the word "analogy," too commonly 
in use between Toc H, a very feeble thing, and the Franciscan outpouring of 
sacrificial lives. We have no central bodies of Friars and Poor Clares. If there 
is any analogy at all, it is with the Third Order; and even such a claim is 
presumptuous when we осе down to details. It must make scholars shudder to 
hear Toc H regarded openly as worthy of comparison with the real Franciscans. 
If we would hitch our wagon to this star, we must live very differently. 


Let me now illustrate the ease with which a tempting phrase can lead us to an 
unexpected discovery. Тһе Overseas Commissioners need constantly a form of 
commendation as a passport for members going abroad. I put this up to a 
Franciscan scholar, and soon received a reply that no ancient form of commen- 
dation from place to place in use among the Franciscans was known to him. 
He sent, however, a copy ofa '' Letter of Fraternity,” which sounds like what we 
want, but is in point of fact a very different matter. These “Letters of Fraternity” 
were issued to those who loved and helped the work of the Friars. Here are 
some extracts from the ancient letter which thus came into my hands :— 


“To our beloved in Christ Roger at Wynde and Isabella his wife, Brother Thomas, 
minister and servant of the Friars Minors in England, wisheth health and the winning 
of cternal joys by the merits of this present life. Considering with true affection the 
devotion which ус have for God's sake, to our Order, and welcoming thesame, and 
wishing to do you good in return, I receive you in virtue of this letter, to all and singular 
the prayers of the Brothers of the English provinces, in life and in death alike; 
granting you full participation in all the spiritual good (masses, prayings, preachings, 
fastings, and other good deeds as it shall please God), which the mercy of the Saviour 
shall deign to work by means of the said Brothers committed to my care. Adding 
moreover as especial grace that when your deccase shall be announced, and this 
present letter exhibited, in our Provincial Chapter, the same shall be done for you, 
which is accustomed to be done for our brethren, friends, and benefactors departed, who 
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are there commended (to the prayers of the province), Fare well and happily in ош 
Lord Jesus Christ and the glorious Virgin His Mother. Given at . . . the (15th) 
day of August in the year of our Lord 1467." 

This document is, of course, of a later date, two hundred and forty years after 
the death of St. Francis. Ву this time Franciscanism had become a far more 
normal function of the Church, and property had accumulated. These Letters of 
Fraternity were, therefore, issued somewhat after the manner of a rewatd to those 
who helped the Friars, much as our Builders of Toc H help us nowadays. The 
point, however, to be chiefly noticed is that the Friars’ gratitude is chiefly shown 
in the bestowal of spiritual privileges. These privileges are not (as was common 
at that period) indulgences of any sort or kind ; they take the form of binding 
the life of the well-wisher into the love and prayers of the community. Those 
who have read the story of the Grey Friars know that it was in medieval England 
the greatest joy to any human soul to be allowed to help this work of God. 
Іп 1932 we must indeed expect that every lesser motive for supporting Toc H will 
break down under the strains of hard times. Let Toc Н then take courage in 
the knowledge that if it proves itself to be a Movement which convinces people 

it will not even in the days ahead lack love and sacrifice. 

* * ж ж ж 


‘This article had reached this Stage when it was interrupted and laid aside for a 
time of intense pressure. But something which has occurred to-day completes it. 


Far back іп 1923 І had a mood of longing for parish work again. А letter 
came to me from a poor part of Surbiton asking me to undertake a week's Mission 
іп а daughter church. When I fulfilled my acceptance, I found myself the guest 
of two delightful sisters named Miss Donald in a small house which, as I soon 
discovered, was known to all and sundry in the neighbourhood as a stronghold 
of the true Christian spirit. Whatever men may say about the decline of Christen- 
dom, England will not be pagan so long as it retains one or two little houses like 
the home of the Donalds in almost every strect. These little houses look to the 
casual observer much like their neighbours, but something undefinable pervades 
their atmosphere. To enter them is like going on board a lighthouse and living 
with the keepers of the light. One Miss Donald was extremely active and practical 
and constitutionally strongly made. Нег sister was more delicate and gentle, 
to the point of being almost an invalid. I never bad a happier week than in that 
little home and going to and fro to the Mission Church almost next door to it. 

After I came back to Tower Hill, the two Miss Donalds began to take an 
interest in 'Toc H, prayed for it regularly, and the one who was almost an. invalid 
became a Builder. Year after year unfailingly her cheque for £5 came in almost 
without my knowledge. Іп 1931, during the season of Lent, the Stronger sister 
died. While she was lying ill, though not yet believed to be in danger, she 
asked her little sister, who was nursing her, about the Builders’ Scheme, and 
(as she had not hitherto subscribed) sent for her lawyer, and added a codicil 
to her will bequeathing £200 to Toc H. 

This legacy was brought to me this morning by the surviving sister. So little 
has Toc H made known its need of legacies, that the lawyer did not knowin the 
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least what Тос Н was ; but the mystic letters in the codicil were at least adequate 
to secure the payment of the money. And to its payment is now attached (with 
the executors’ full concurrence) a statement explaining that the legacy is to pass 
through the Builders’ Funds and to be earmarked, if possible, for expenditure on 
Anglican Chaplaincies, according to the unwritten wishes of the donor. 


A Timely Gift 

At the moment when this unexpected gift arrived, Toc H was very hardly hit 
indeed by the general public shortage. Vigorous steps of self-abnegation had 
already been taken by the whole-time staff, who had voluntarily surrendered 
from their salaries (less than £300 in many cases) a sum totalling over £600, 
rather than see dismissals. Here came £200 quite suddenly, not as the result of 
any commonplace appeal, but as an actof sacrificial love from one to whom Toc H 
meant nothing else than a true task of prayer. She had not seen a Festival, 
entered a House, attended a great mecting; only the careful reading of the 
JounNAr had been her door into Тос Н, and prayer the key which opened it. 
Reading and prayer thus combined to consecrate her interest and her sympathy; 
and God so used her forethought in her sickness, that, at the moment when it 
was most desperately needed, the help she planned came to our aid. 

I feel this instance reinforces in my mind, as I trust it may in others, the truth 
that God is chexishing Toc Н, and means us to maintain it to our utmost upon 
the principles of faith and dignity. Begging is always a hard task; but it need 
not repel. There can be a humble dignity іп asking, provided that we who ask 
are ourselves making sacrifices equivalent to our power. 

As I look forward іп Toc H, I see that there may be a genuine menace of 
paralysis, if we allow the whole great work to grow without being able to supply 
the necessaty leaders. Some of these leaders must be whole-time men, and, 
therefore, must be paid a living wage. Without the ability to give them this, 
Toc H will grow into an uncontrolled and jerry-built diffusion. The members 
already are doing their level best to contribute not only to the work which Toc H 
undertakes in hundreds of directions, but to the cost of the whole Family. If 
they are asked to do much more than they are doing, it is quite plain that we 
shall bind a burden on their backs too heavy to be borne. Оп the other hand, 
in 1932 we cannot hope to have great gifts from those who once were rich. 
These are no longer able to give with a large generosity. What matters most 
therefore (to my way of thinking) is that we should face in a brave spirit the 
challenge of finance, and when we make our wills, see that a legacy, however 
small, is dedicated to Toc H, towards the maintenance of the spiritual aims of 
the movement. Ву so doing we shall be helping the younger generation perhaps 
at a Stage when they are well-nigh desperate for means to carry оп. They will 
remember us with gratitude, and future men may owe their love of God to our 


small 2& of forethought. ‘TUBBY. 
Norz: A simple form of legacy which сап be included in a will is as follows: “J bequeath 
to Toc H (Incorporated) the sum of £ to be applied for the purposes of the said 


Toc H (Incorporated), and I direct the said legacy te be paid free of death duty and as soon as 
conveniently may be after my death." 
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А Note About Finance 


А? this time of financial stress, Тос Н as a whole, in common with all socictics, must look 
ahead to sec how best it can “ make ends meet.” То those members who ask, “ How do 
we stand at present 2” no detailed reply about Headquarters and Area expenditure can be given 
until the accounts for the financial year which ended on O&ober 31 have been audited. The 
future is being faced with some anxiety, and yet those responsible have found much comfort and 
courage in the knowledge of two facts, which are also mentioned by Tubby on page 495. 

First, a number of members of the Staff have offered temporary reductions in their pay, while 
the difficult financial situation lasts. Тһе saving on a whole year would amount to some £618, 
and there is little enough margin on the salaries and wages of the whole-time servants of Toc H 
to allow of such voluntary “ cuts 7 without real sacrifice. 

The second fa& is that, for the financial year just closed, the amount of contributions which 
have been given by Branch and Group members (quite apart from the Builders they have enrolled) 
is £2,969, as compared with £1,681 in the previous усаг, 1929-30. This hopcful increase of 
{£1,288 in a difficult year points to some needless luxuries abandoned and slender pockets emptied. 
Some of the Areas, including those especially hard hit by industria] conditions, have shown that 
the need is being more fully realised and that they are determined to work towards paying their 
own way, so that such money as is available may be released for work at home and overseas 
where it is urgently needed. Their response is a sure sign of more thoughtful understanding 
which never fails to rea& on the spirit of the Branch or Group. 

A careful study of the year’s accounts, when they are published in a few months’ time, anda 
comparison with previous years’ will prove that the building of Тос H finance goes on steadily 
and that no efforts must be relaxed, lest faith be broken with those who inthe carly days valued 
money at its true spiritual worth and laid the foundations of sound policy by ready giving. 
With such encouraging facts before them, will readers turn back to their Journal for February of 
this year and read again the two articles on pages 49 to 52, giving thanks for the growth in money 
and men, and resolving to go forward undismayed by these hard times. 


A JOB FOR DARK DAYS 


Already writing in Braille is done by a few members of Toc Н and L.W.H., and “ Tales of Talbot 
House? and some other Toc H literature is оп the shelves of the National Library for the Blind. 
We shall be glad to put any reader disposed to take it up in touch with the writer of the following article. 


i= was my friend George who introduced me to Braille, by showing me one 
day a large thick sheet of paper thickly covered on both sides with tiny dots. 

“ What is 1t ? " I asked. 

“It’s a system of embossed writing,” he explained, * which enables blind 
people throughout the world to read and write as саб Пу as you or I.” Then he 
told me something of the story of Braille. 

There had been many attempts to find a means whereby the Blind could read 
by touch, the first of which came from Peru in the eighteenth century, and con- 
sisted simply of an arrangement of knots in pieces of string, these knots varying 
in size and shape to indicate letters. Braille itself was invented rather more 
than a century ago, by a young Frenchman of that name. Louis Braille, who was 
himself blind, was hardly more than a schoolboy when he thought of the system. 

The idea of reading by means of raised dots was not new. Braille’s system 
was based on an earlier one of the same type, but so far surpassed it in efficiency 
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that the older one has now completely fallen out of usc. “ This did not happen 
at once, of course,” continued George. “ Like many good innovations, it was 
disparaged at first. Conservatism kept it back in spite of its merits. But when 
at last it did come into its own, it very soon revolutionised the whole of the blind 
world ; and has not finished yet,” he added confidently. 


But I wanted to know what my friend was doing with a sheet of Braille script. 
He was not blind, nor likely to be, sofar as I knew. It appeared, however, that 
he had learnt Braille for fun; and that, having mastered it, his favourite hobby 
was to transcribe shoxt Stories from ordinary script into Braille. 


I expressed my amazement. “It looks so confoundedly difficult that I can’t 
imagine anybody attempting to learn it unless he was obliged to.” 

“І can quite understand that,” he replied; “ but it is ridiculously easy.” 

Anyway, the outcome of this conversation was that I decided to try my hand 
at learning Braille. I don’t quite know what brought me to this decision ; 
for one thing I am the kind of fellow who rather likes tackling a difficulty, so 
long as it is only a fairly small one; and besides I have always been fond of 
taking things to picces to see what they were made of. I broke all my mother’s 
clocks that way, when I was a kiddie, and I remember smashing my sister’s doll 
because I was passionately curious to know what made its eyes open and shut. 
It must have been the same with Braille. I wanted to see how the system was 
built up. I wanted to disseé it and find out how its parts all fitted together. 

* Show me,” I asked, “ how it is that this thing which looks so complicated 
can actually be as simple as you say.” 

“АП right," said George briskly, “stop staring at that paper and attend to me.” 


Say it in Apples 

We happened to be sitting under an apple tree in his garden, and a gale onthe 
previous night had scattered many of the small apples on the grass. Half a dozen 
of these he picked up and placed on the table in front of me in a neat oblong— 
three apples forming cach side. It looked like the opening stage of one of those 
conjuring tricks that clever people do with pennies or matches. The clear green 
of the young fruit was quite effective against the background of the smooth 
white tablecloth. 

“ That,” cried George triumphantly, “is Braille in a nutshell. "That's the 
parent of all Braille signs. That’s the pattern on which that cute young French- 
man built a system which can interpret to the touch anything that has ever been 
written, whether it be French, English, Greek, Hebrew, Chinese, or Double Dutch. 
Those six wonderful little dots— two at the top— two in the middle—two at the 
bottom—can hold any meaning you like. They’re more amazing even than the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet." 

The fascination of Braille got a hold оп me as I watched George juggling 
with those apples; subtracting two or three here, adding one there, to make 
various letters. But whatever letter he made, it was always derived from the 
six dotted figures with which we began. I wanted to be making real dots on 
real paper— real Braille letters—words—pages—volumes—volumes that to 
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the fingers of the initiated would be full of deep wisdom, but to the rest of man- 
kind would be as unintelligible as that wretched Morse station which, in spite 
of all you can do, Ж// butt in on your chosen radio programme | 

But to be serious: there is a great deal of interest and amusement to be had 
in the Braille hobby ; especially if you write with a hand-frame, although this 
method is rather slow-going. Using a Braille typewrites is all very well, but if 
you want to know the real joy of writing Braille, plod along on а hand-frame, 
punching home each separate dot confidently and accurately with your little 
pointed “ dotter,” or “ style.” It’s like hitting the bull’s-eye every time. You 
get a thrill of pleasure each time you add another completed shcct to the slowly 
growing pile which presently, perhaps, will be bound into a large and dignified 
volume. You are achieving something. You are doing something worth while 
—something constructive. Most ofus, I suppose, have creative moods—moments 
when we want to be making something ; and cannot always express these moods 
in our work. Office work is hardly adequate ; and in our factories the division 
of labour is so fine, and machinery plays such a large part in produ&ion, that the 
creative faculty has little scope. No; we generally have to resort to some hobby 
in order to satisfy these humours—for example, gardening, woodwork, or knitting 
—and I suggest that a very useful hobby would be writing Braille. 


Three Good Reasons 

There are three good teasons to support this suggestion, two of which I have 
already mentioned. First, there is the pleasure you can find in merely learning 
Braille. Secondly, there is the satisfaction to be got out of writing it; and finally, 
you can always link it up with your other interests, whatever they may be. You 
need only put into Braille what you yourself find most interesting, and still be 
sure to find plenty of blind people eager to read and enjoy and profit by what 
you have written. Anything can be put into Braille—music, chess, notes, knit- 
ting, patterns, cross-word puzzles, maps, diagrams—anything. There have even 
been experiments in making Braille picture books. Novels, short stories, book 
reviews, drama, poetry, mathematics, chemistry, information about cars and radio 
sets—all are acceptable. If you are interested іп the scout movement, write 
articles or short Stories about that; there are plenty of boy scouts and girl guides 
among the Blind; іп factthey havea little magazine of their own. If you like cook- 
ing ot housework, write recipes for all kinds of things ; blind housewives will be 
delighted to read them. Should sport of any sort be your ruling passion, it 1s the 
same with many blind people too; and if you happen to have a flair for map- 
making, there is nothing more absorbing than trying to make a Braille map. 

In these crowded days we can always find distractions. There are pastimes 
in plenty ; but some are futile, others actually harmful, and many are expensive. 
Why not turn some of your spare time to good account ? Braille is useful and 
cheap. It can be endlessly modified to suit different purposes, from the Greek 
classics to playing-cards. There is fun in іс; and if, after all this, anybody still 
thinks it must be tedious and difficult, all that I can say to him or to anyone else 
who may be interested, is— Try // ! 


CHE 
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PLATE L OUR INHERITANCE LOST 


THE OLD CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, HAZELEIGH, ESSEX. 


This charming little church was built in timber and plaster in Queen Elizabeth's reign by country 
people used to cottage building : its 18th-century pews and woodwork gave great character. to the 
interior, as the lower picture shows. Tt fell into disrepair in the 20th century and, though the cost of its 
upkeep would have been small, was unhappily demolished by the Church Authorities in 1923. 

(Photographs by kind permission of * Country Life.’’) 


SAVING OUR INHERITANCE 


Modern transport has brought thousands of new lovers to our country’s wonderful inheritance of ancient 
buildings, At the same time new roads and the monster growth of modern cities is constantly endangering 
this national treasure of beauty and interest or destroying it beyond recall. In the following article Mr. 
LEONARD Pomeroy Ж ғ us something of the work which the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings has been doing for over fifty years to preserve our inheritance for us and those who come after. 


ASTING about for an opening sentence to this article I happened to glance, 
almost unconsciously, over an advertisement page of a London morning 
paper lying on my desk. I learned that there is for sale one of the more in- 
teresting of the lesser houses in Kent “ quite unique in character, with its gate 
house and entrance through covered way from a quiet country lane. Built 
to plans of well-known architect (name given) from old materials and has appear- 
ance of an old Sussex Manor House? Тһе italics are mine. 

This house has the appearance of an old Sussex Manor House, which it 
admittedly is not. Therefore it is a sham and, however comfortable it may be 
within, it pays no tribute to the age which saw its creation and is valueless as a 
record of the arts and crafts of to-day. ІҒ one should say all this has nothing 
to do with the Society for the Prote&ion of Ancient Buildings he would be 
wrong. It has everything to do with it. True, the “ Anti-Scrape," as it is 
known to intimate friends, does not and could not attempt to stop the building 


The Old White Bear Inn, Hampstead, to be demolished for rebuilding. 


of shams. It watched the ereétion of Liberty’s very interesting “ Tudor" 
building in Regent Street from afar, and took silent comfort in Bush House and 
other fine designs which were appearing in London. It protests against new 
buildings only when on account of their position and character they may definitely 
affe& the amenities of the old. But it was the spirit and condition of mind which 
produced the “old Sussex Manor House" which provoked into existence the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings so long ago as 1877. The 
history of the Society, it has been ably pointed out, is linked with the tale of 
the great revival of interest in mediaval archite€ture already noticeable before 
the close of the eighteenth century but acquiring definite direction and purpose 
in the nineteenth century. It was, in short, a great revival of Gothic architecture 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Round about 1850 the study of medieval buildings 
became the necessary preparation for an architeét’s career. Societies were formed 
for the special study of matters relating to architecture, ritual, church music 
and wall painting, Stained glass and the like. The result? Well, the result, 
seeing that our churches, cathedral and parochial, were mostly in a shocking 
condition of negle& in the early part of last century, was inevitable; a wild 
orgy of “ restoration.” Not of repair, preservation and proteétion, but of frantic 
attempts to bring back the past with the aid of newly-acquired knowledge of 
archeology. The Royal Institute of British Architects admitted in a pamplet 
published in 186; on the Conservation of Ancient Monuments that " many 
diétri&s had been robbed of their antiquities through rash and unskilful operations 
in restoration.” So long before this as 1833 Byron had written : 


“ There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 
Bricklayer of Babel, called an architect" 


and in the thirty-three years between 1840 and 1873 no fewer than 7,144 cathedral 
and parish churches were finally robbed of a great part of their historical and 
esthetic value (about half the whole number in England and Wales) at a cost 
of something like £25,000,000. This astounding information is to be found іп 
a return made to the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
March 23rd, 1876. 


The "Lie" of Restoration 


Such a shocking state of affairs could not continue indefinitely, at any tate not 
without protest. Ruskin and others had already begun to point out that the 
pretence of “restoration” could no longer be maintained. ‘Do not let us talk 
of restoration," Ruskin said ; “the theory is a lie from beginning to end.” And in 
due course the man came forward, poet and artist, to be the champion of those 
who protested. In 1877 William Morris asked a few others, archxologists, painters 
and architects, to meet together in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and consider 
what ought to be done. That day they formed themselves into the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. At the meeting Mr. Morris was elected 
secretary and treasurer. He was directed to prepare for consideration at a future 
meeting an appeal for the abandonment of restoration as an impossible ideal, 
and for the adoption of a more rational and conservative system. This appeal 
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has ever since been the Manifesto of the Society. It aroused bitter opposition 
in many quarters, but the Press was on the whole sympathetic, and by the end 
of the year the newly founded S.P.A.B. numbered among its members such 
giants in literature and the arts as James Bryce, Thomas Carlyle, Leonard 
Courtenay, Lord Houghton, W. Holman Hunt, Е. Burne-Jones, Sir John Lubbock, 
J. Everett Millais, G. F. Watts, Ruskin, Coventry Patmore and others. 
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The Principal's House, St. Joha's College, Battersea, а noble 17th century building, attributed to Sir Christopher 

Wren. It was to have been demolished by resolution of the Battersea Borough Council for artisans’ dwellings 

to be built on the site. Many Battersea ratepayers, the London Society, the L.C.C., and the Society for the 

Protection of Ancient Buildings worked to save it, and the Ministry of Health finally prohibited its destruction. 

The house will now become a Museum for the pictures, tiles and pottery of the late William de Morgan, under 
the cuyatorship for life of Mr. and Mrs. Stirling. 


Space is restricted, and there is little room to write of the extraordinary aGtivities 
of the Society. Let it not be thought that these have been confined to the pro- 
tection of threatened Gothic churches. Domestic buildings, state palaces, cottages, 
bridges, windmills and thousands of structures have had their plights and vicissi- 
tudes carefully considered and alleviated by the S.P.A.B. Its files are full of 
their Stories, and a great proportion of these record the success of the efforts 
made on their behalf. That there should remain any qualified archite&s still 
willing, and even eager, to follow in the footsteps of misguided predecessors 
in the middle years of the last century is Strange but unfortunately true. But 
their number is decreasing rapidly. The Manifesto to which I have referred 
(1877) claimed that architecture, long decaying, died out, as a popular art at least, 
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just as the knowledge of medieval art was born. “So that the civilised world 
of the nineteenth century has no style of its own amidst its wide knowledge of 
the styles of other centuries.” And that is how arose the strange idea of the 
Restoration of Ancient Buildings or the copying, instead of their care, proteétion 
and preservation. Тһе advent of an independent style, and the revival of archi- 
te&ure as an art, have been very slow, but the light is growing stronger. Меап- 
while the activities of the S.P.A.B. have preserved thousands of beautiful old 
buildings and have been the means of hundreds of architects learning safe and 
suitable means of “ protecting " them from embellishment, new work or from 
decay and destru&ion. 

William Morris once remarked, with a grim irony, which events have proved 
unnecessary, that the do&rines of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings were so obviously reasonable that he believed everybody would come 
to see their truth—just as the last old building was destroyed. One member 
of the Society, the indefatigable Mr. William Weir, who knows all there is to 
know about the matter and whose modesty is almost embarrassing, repaired 
between the years 1900 and 1925 close on two hundred and fifty ancient buildings. 
A list containing their names is a fascinating tale of an older England which is 
daily growing more precious to all English men and women. 

Mr. Weir is still busy. He is only one of many, and, happily, there are still 
old churches, cottages and barns about our countryside which to-day, when sick, 
will receive the attention which would have been denied them fifty years ago. 


LEONARD POMEROY. 


THE VOICE OF DOMEX 


Behind that quaint label “ Domex,” which fiands for the Dominion Executive for New Zealand, exists 
a very definite personality which finds expression through the pen of its Secretary. From a series of bis 
letters to units in that country we purpose to confirutl a little mosaic, which shall show what Domex is 
trying to do, something of its methods, and the quality of thought expended on Тос H in the Antipodes, 
Here you will find the basic principles, the essentials of Тос H driven home with admirable diretiness and an 
insiftence on fundamentals that deserves the notice of the whol. Family, 

(i) O best beloved; (ii) Gentlemen, For some time I favoured the address “ My dear Sheep,” 
on the analogy that “ All we like sheep have gone astray.” 


THE PosrrioN STATED: 


Domex is the official head of the Dominion Family of Тос Н, and craves a father’s privilege 
of writing informally to his sons. The family must overcome that attitude which regards 
Domex as Olympus. Rather is it the place to which you can post your joys and sorrows, your 
hopes and failures, your confessions and your suggestions. 

TRADE UNIONISM : 


. Do we ever do any jobs the J.M. knows nothing about? Тос Н members are never off 
duty. lam afraid that some of us have the Trade Union attitude of one job a week. Perhaps 
the Jobmaster’s weekly job-hunt helps this attitude. It may be a good idea to try the parole 
system for a few weeks. The J.M. would call each week the names of all members who would 
then respond with “ serving " or "failing." This would entail one man taking responsibility 
for a job for a period of, say, a month. We must do nothing that will ever give the idea that 
Toc H works on the minimum. 
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SATISFACTION AND SALVATION ! 


The contented Тос H member is an anachronism. Не is not a member in spite of his pro- 
fessions to the contrary. ‘There is such a thing as divine discontent, and that discontent should 
possess every Тос Н member. Look up your Main Resolution. Read it now out loud before 
you go on with this letter. Then challenge your successes against these suggestions. 

“ We pledge ourselves.” —Have you pledged yourself ? The Oxford Diétionary says that a pledge 
is “ a thing handed over toa person as a security for fulfilment of a contraét and liable to forfeiture 
in case of failure." Are you fulfilling the contra& you have promised to fulfil ? Would Toc H 
advance if every member did as little as you are doing ? 

** То liften now and always for the voice of God.””—Are you listening for that voice ? It requires 
strenuous cffort to hear it among all the clamant voices of the world. 

** To know His will revealed in Chrift.”,—Do yoy know it? Where did you learn it? When 
did you last read your New Testament ? It is there that God's will is revealed in Christ. Here 
are you, a member of Toc H, voluntarily pledged to strive to know God’s will as revealed in 
Christ and yet you педісе the one Book where that will is revealed to man. 

** And to do it fearlessly, reckoning nothing of the world’s opinion or its successes for ourselves or this 
our family?’ —Are you content that you have reached this standard ? 

“ To think fairly."— Are you thinking fairly? You cannot think fairly without a wide know- 
ledge ofall sides of any question. Аге you receiving that knowledge, or are you simply parrot- 
like repeating somcone else's opinion ? 

“То Jove widely."— Have you any hatred in your heart towards any person? Are you justified 
in the light of your pledge ? 

“ To witness humbly”’—Can the world sce in your daily attitude а new spirit towards life, 
growing from Strength to strength ? Or are you just one of the crowd ? 

“То build bravely."— Atc you doing anything, no matter how small, for the coming of a 
better world, a world where the spirit of love reigns supreme ? 

In the light of all this, how can you be contented with Toc H as you know it? Unless you 
have never caught the vision of Toc H, you must be discontented. Тһе depth of Toc H, as 
a family, is no greatcr than the depth of its weakest member. 


А New SCALE OF VALUES: 


If Toc H concentrates on the service aspect of the work, it ceases to be Toc Н, and becomes 
mercly one more benevolent society, certainly a valuable thing, but not possessing the value 
of Toc H. Service is the outcome of an attitude towards life, and the creation of that attitude 
is the supreme task of Toc H. It means the creation and dissemination of a new scale of values, 
the scale current in the Kingdom of God. Тос H is spiritual, and so long as we place all our 
emphasis on the service side to the detriment of the spiritual, just so long are we failing to realise 
Тос Н іп its essence. Use your ceremony of light and family prayers as power houses. Cul- 
tivate your own spiritual life. Develop the habit of dropping into a quiet church and there 
meditate on the will of God. The essential thing is to wait upon God and then do His will as 
revealed to you. Your spirit must be infe&ed by God, so that you in your turn will be 
infc&ious, just as infectious as Jesus Himself was.* 

PorrrE BACKCHAT: 


Even the atrocious writing of many [unit secretaries] is forgiven because some of the typing 
we receive is almost as bad. On the other hand, it is difficult to read letters we do not receive. 

Recently the Branch secretary posted a letter to ** The Dishonourable Minion Secretary, 
Toc H, Christchurch." A paternal post office returned his letter with the note “address 
obje&ionable." Please note that even the post office is on the side of Domex. Thank you. 


ж Не continues, “ The enclosed letters of Zacchaeus will show you what І am driving at." They 
seem to show it so well that we print them on the next page.—ED. 
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[These letters] are official and should be treated with respeét. It is not always right to treat 
a letter with the respect it deserves. Sometimes it is necessary to give it more respeé than that. 


SALVE FOR THE Wounps: 


Some Domex letters have been very direct and must have sorely wounded some recipients. 
Ihave no regrets and no apologies to make, unless love of Toc Н is an apology. ‘The movement 
is not perfe&, thanks be for that, but there is а keenness, and a determination and a lively 
aggressive spirit of advance behind the whole family. Take care that breadth of influence is 
not mistaken for depth of influence. Build bravely on deep and enduring foundations. Vision 
the work for the next ten or twenty ycars and build with thc future in mind. 

And now a word of peace. Apologies to all who paid an extra twopence on my last letter. 


How то END A LETTER: 
2 
Your blood be on your own head, but please understand that your criticism was welcome, 
and that no resentment is felt. If this reply is not satisfactory, please send a stronger blister. 


THE INFECTION OF A GOOD SPIRIT 


We take the liberty of printing—with grateful acknowledgment to their unknown source—the Zacchaens 
letters to which ** Domex” refers on page 503. 


From JoHANAN, COLLECTOR AT MAGDALA, TO ZACCHAEUS, COMMISSIONER OF TAXES 
AT JERICHO. 
Dear ZACCHAEUS, 

I have had Jesus the prophet of Nazareth to dinner to-day anda number of our friends came to 
meet Him. I promised to let you know what happened, but I promised too much. І will tell 
you what I can, but it is only an hour since He went, and He has left me full of thoughts. As you 
know, I was rather nervous about the whole affair. First thing this morning I would have 
given a good deal to stop the dinner altogether. You and I often say that our sort of people 
are no worse than other folk, but when I went over the invitations in my mind, I couldn’t help 
feeling that we were queer company for such a man as Jesus. I wondered what would happen 
if Reuben began talking the way he does sometimes, and I meant to give him a hint before the 
meal began. However, I did not get an opportunity, and as it happened there was no need. 
Reuben wasn’t himself to-day. 

Well, Jesus came. What is He like? If you had asked me half-way through the dinner, I should 
have said that He was the nicest man I had сусг met. But now I think, oh, I don't know what 
Т think, except that I am not fit to touch His feet. Of course we were all very anxious to hear 
Him talk. Reuben was hoping that He would give the Pharisees a dressing down, and made 
an opening for Him. But Jesus never mentioned the Pharisees, and to tell the truth I believe 
we all forgot that there were such people. He seemed just as ready to listen as to talk. And 
what a listener He is! I never met anyone who listens as He does. I happened to mention 
my boy Benjamin, for we are wondering what trade to put him to, and of course we are rather 
anxious, as there are not many openings for a publican’s son. Jesus was interested immediately 
and asked me questions about the lad. He told me something, too, about His own boyhood. 
I began to feel rather ashamed at last, for you know it is very strange to meet someone who 
understands your own lad better than you do yourself. But He docs understand boys. 

I cannot tell you all the things we talked about. Тһеу were much the same kind of things 
you and I might speak of, but there was a difference. I found myself talking to Him as though 
I had known Him all my life. I began telling Him—I can't think how I did it—how I got 
into this business of ours, and I was explaining our difficulties and how impossible it is always 
to keep straight when everyone is trying to take advantage of you, especially in these hard 
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times when the future is so uncertain and one must make provision while one can for wife 
and family. Не just listened, and looked straight in my face as though He understood all I 
said—and all I didn't say as well—and as though He were sorry for us. Не didn't interrupt, 
or argue with me, but the more I looked at Him, the more I wished I had never got into the 
cursed business and the more I wished I could begin again. 

You will think it ridiculous, but as He sat there, I wondered why we were all not like Him. 
We were all sick, and He alone was well. I remember the time when you and I were boys 
together, and I felt that we had missed the road. I£ I had been alone with Him, I think I should 
have made a clean breast of it, and asked Him what to do. He could see that my feelings were 
getting out of hand—and they say in the town that Johanan has no feelings, and I half believed 
them until to-dey. But, rcally, the tears were in my eyes, and I had such a longing and felt so 
helpless. And Jesus said to me, as though He understood everything, “ Don't be afraid. 
Think it over again, and remember your heavenly Father knows what you need. Don't lose 
your life in trying to save it." Do you see what He meant ? 

Well, the meal ended, and I was bidding Him good-bye at the door, when the girl Rachael — 
perhaps you guess her trade—came to the door, and I felt the blood rush to my cheeks lest 
she should show that she knew me. But she had eyes only for Jesus. Some of His friends 
drew back when they saw her, but Jesus Himself gave her a look which I shall never forget, 
went Straight up to her, and said only this, “ Don't do it any morc." She stood gazing after 
Him as He went, then covered her face with her hands, and ran down the street. As for me, I 
watched Him till He was out of sight, and had hard work not to run after Him. Не is on His 
way to Jerusalem, and is to pass through Jericho. І mentioned you to Him. Ве sure you sec 
Him. Don’t let anything stop you. Peace be with you. 


P.S.— Benjamin has just come in. You would love that boy, Zacchaeus. І must be a better 
father to him. Do you remember the first time you and I went up to the temple? We were 
Benjamin’s age. Do you remember how we all sang as we went up— 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pute heart. 
We have missed our way, Zacchaeus. But I think, since Jesus was here, that God has not 
altogether cast us off. Do you think we could begin again 2 
ж ж ж 
FnoM ZACCHAEUS, COMMISSIONER OF TAXES AT JERICHO, TO JOHANAN, COLLECTOR 
AT MAGDALA. 
DEAR JOHANAN, 

You have made Zacchaeus a poor man. The half of all I had gathered these many years 
went at one stroke, and the rest scems likely (о follow, It was your letter that did it, and I shall 
Ісауе you to do the repenting, for I cannot. Iam too contented for any grieving. 

You told me I must not miss seeing Jesus, but I nearly did. It was seven days ago when 
I heard that He had entered Jericho, and I made off to see the man who had made such a difference 
to you. But there was already a great crowd about Him, and being smaller than most, and not 
in the way of having favours shown me, I could not get near, do what I would. So I tried another 
plan. Iran on ahead and clambered on to the bough ofa tree, and waited there for a good view. 

I saw Him in the distance, I watched Him as He came near, and I thought to see Him pass and 
leave me behind. He came within three paces of me and stopped. Не looked me іп the face 
and said, as though I were a friend, “ Zacchaeus, make haste and come down. You must give 
Me a home to-day." 

WasI glad? Ihave asked myself a hundred times why those words quivered all through me. 
But is it nothing, Johanan, after so long a time, to be treated like aman? He gave me His friendship. 
Qutcasts must make friends with outcasts, for we have no others, but what need had He of me? 
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110% по time. I tumbled down from my perch and pave Him the best welcome I knew how 
and turned to lead the way to our house. Then my trouble began. I had not gone twenty 
paces before I knew that something was wrong and of course I should have foreseen it. The 
weather had changed, Johanan. The chatter of the crowd ceased. Тһе very boys were quiet, 
There was a horrible silence. ‘The light went out of men’s faces, and I saw round me nothing 
but anger and contempt. You will say that we have seen all that many a time before. Yes, 
we have ; but if we had not earned it, you and I, at least we paid them back for it. But was I 
to drag Him down into the mud I was in myself? It seemed as though He had lost all His 
friends at one stroke, and lost them all for me. Then the voices began again. They gave me 
all the usual names, but they were not aiming at me this time. “ Going ‘there’ to eat,” said 
опе; and I heard the answer, ‘* Oh, yes, He knows how to choose His table." “ And His wine," 
said a third. He heard it, too, as well as I. I wondered whether He repented of having 
involved Himself with me, and while I was wondering He drew a little nearer to me as we walked 
and said, “ You will have room for these other friends of Mine 2?” and He pointed to the young 
men who were with Him. Апа І answered Him. But I was at my wits’ end and could по 
longer play my part. Indeed, Johanan, all my armour was gone. If I could have turned upon 
them and said “These men slander me. Publican as Iam, my hands are clean !” But I could 
not say so. For once they spoke the truth when they said that my house was no place for Him. 
I looked at Him and my eyes were opened. Beside Him, we were all common and unclean. 
My ears were burning and my thoughts were in a maze, but still I found myself saying, “ Не 
must not come to my house in vain  ; and just as we reached the house, the light broke on me 
and I knew what to do. I turned at the porch, and stripped. “ Listen," I cried, “ I will give 
half of my fortune to the poor, and if I have defrauded any man of anything, I will pay him back 
fourfold.” Then my tongue failed me and I looked to Him to sce if He could help me out. 
I could not read His thoughts, but there was a smile upon His face and I was content. Hc 
lifted His hand as though to bless my house, and said, “ Salvation has entered this house to-day. 
Zacchaeus too is a son of Abraham." Yes, He said it: those were His words. Не said I was 
not an outcast, and I have found, Johanan, that a son of Abraham may call upon the God of 
Abraham. “ The Son of Man," Не said—did He call Himself by that name when you met 
Ніт2—“ The Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost." Strange that I did not know I 
was lost until I was found. Не came in and stayed with us. Al I can tell you is that we shall 
never be the same again. Old as І am, I have begun again. Не has gone on to Jerusalem, 
where, I fear, He has many enemies. I have heard bad rumours, so to-morrow I am going up 
to Jerusalem, for I must know. 


About the money! We leave this house in a month's time. Zacharias, our old servant, 
will remain with us, for he is not willing to leave us, but the rest will ро. І have gone round 
making restitution as I promised. It was not easy, but it was casier than I expected, and I think 
Iam near the end of it now. Some thought me mad, but they took the moncy and took it quickly, 
lest I should recover my senses in time. Some seemed to understand and were unwilling to 
receive so much, and some of them gave me the blessing of God and their tears. Old Issachar 
was nearly the occasion of my fall. He had overreached me once, passing nineteen chests of 
balm when he had only paid on nine. So when my chance came I got even. He came to ask 
for restitution, but he offered none on his part. I was angry and told him that we were no morc 
than quits. Не turned away and said, “ Soon tired of being а son of Abraham, Zacchaeus, 
now your new Friend is gone! I should have hurried and taken my chance while the fit lasted." 
I called him back. І counted out the money and gave it to him. All the bitterness went out 
of me, and I said to him—“ I thank you, Issachar, for reminding me. For my new Friend's 
sake, take the money and welcome ; and may the great God be as kind to you as Jesus was to 
me." Peace be with you! 
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PICTURES FROM POPERINGHE by T. A. B. 
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ABOVE: The front of Talbot House. А corner of the new Library. 
BrLow: The panelled Upper Landing. The Entrance Hall. 
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JOURNEY’S END PLATE ІШІ 


ABOVE: The New British Military Cemetery, Poperinghe, with the roofs of the town 
in the background. 


BELOw: The Road from Ypres to Poperinghe. 
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ABovE: The Church of St. Bertin from the Rue de Boeschepe; and the same from the 
Grande Place. 


CENTRE: The spire of Notre Dame in the Rue de Cassel. 
Ввіоу : The Town Hall and the Post Office: the Grande Place is en fete for '' Kermesse." 
Right: A china “ stall" in the Grande Place. 


THE TOWN OF POPERINGHE 


WOPERINGHE—a name whose every mention brings a vision of those who 

* marched with songs to the battle " and, passing over to the Other Side, 
lighted the Lamps round which we stand. And yet how little most of us in Toc Н 
know of this quaint old Belgian town which saw the birth of our great Move- 
ment! In December, 1915, Talbot House, Poperinghe, first opened its doors 
and began “to bring home to multitudes of men that behind the ebb and flow 
of things temporal stood the eternal realities " and in December of this Year of 
Grace 1931 it is not unfitting that we should attempt some description of the 
place of our birth. 


In Tales of Talbot House we learn that Poperinghe consists of “а Grande 
Place preternaturally broad and five streets preternaturally narrow,” whereupon 
the author relapses into a dissertation upon amphibious trains, beer and the 
drainage system, leaving all else to conjecture. The drainage system (or lack 
thereof) claims a mention in any description of the town, however short, for it 
is bound to obtrude itself upon the visitor sooner or later! There аге, however, 
other and more pleasant features. Circumstances alter cases, and it was not the 
habit of those of us serving abroad during the late war to study with any par- 
ticular degree of intensity the architectural merits of the towns through which 
we passed. It is not to be supposed, therefore, that the author of the Tales, 
keen archeologist though Вс is, delayed long in contemplation of the symmetrical 
niceties of churches or “ hotels de ville? while bombs or shells thudded around. 
Furthermore, the amazing activity of Talbot House undoubtedly left the “ inn- 
keeper” little time for thoughts other than his ministry to the ever-changing 
Stream of men in khaki. Thus, then, Poperinghe went undescribed and no later 
prophet has atisen to chronicle her charms. 


The Way into Pop. 


Most Toc H pilgrims in these latter days approach Poperinghe by road, reach- 
ing the Rue de Hopital via the Rue du Nord and the Rue de Dunkerque. Ву 
this means they burst, as it were, straight into the town and arrive at Talbot 
House without so much as a glimpse of the Grande Place or other salient features. 
А more romantic first impression is to be obtained by an approach by rail from 
Abcele or by road from Кетте] and Reninghelst. From this side, the traveller 
sees a straggling town of considerable size, its skyline broken by intermittent 
trees and by the towers of three great churches. That to the westward—Notre 
Dame—boasts a noble spire, while St. Bertin midway and St. Jean to the east- 
ward crown their gothic towers with “ pepperpot ” cupolas. 

The town thus viewed is not a little deceiving. Its length from east to west 
is by far its greatest dimension, being pethaps a kilometre or more, while for the 
most part its breadth is but a tithe of this. Converging upon the very spacious 
Grande Place are the five streets “ preternaturally narrow,” their unpretentious 
houses and shops crowding up to the narrow pavements. То the English visitor 
the undulating ridge line of large and small houses, cheek by jowl, is a prominent 
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feature : the monotonous dead level of roof, so often seen at home, finds no place 
in the domestic azchite&ure hereabouts. ‘The shuttered windows, often highly 
coloured, will also catch the eye. And who could miss noticing the stone-paved 
toads—that pavé so often cursed by marching men—over which the shaftless 
farm carts clatter with an indesctibable din? These features, of course, ate 
common to every place in this part of the Continent. 


The Road to Ypres 


Equally characteristic of Continental country towns in this region is the Grande 
Place, a wide, stone-paved square in the very centre of the community. At 
Poperinghe it is exceptionally large, in contradistin&ion to the streets which 
lead into it, all of which are exceptionally narrow. Its most prominent feature 
is undoubtedly the Hotel de Ville, a modern gothic building of imposing height 
with an elegant pinnacled turret. Above the colonnaded entrance the Toc H 
pilgrim will be quick to notice a shield emblazoned with a gloved hand holding 
a crozier—the familiar arms of Poperinghe. Next door is the Post Office, with 
its stepped gables. Here the Rue d’Ypres leaves the Square and pursues its way 
to the railway Station. We read in the Та/ғғ that “the most vital thoroughfare 
(as in the Gospels) was the narrowest; the lion in the way, by no means 
chained, was an amphibious civilian train that exhausted its steam by an 
incontinent use of its whistle ”—a description true of the Rue d’Ypres to-day, as 
іп 1915. It was the most used of all “ Pop” thoroughfares in war days and 
must be pregnant with memories to tens of thousands of men of our race. Неге 
was a constant coming and going of troops on leave, of men detraining and 
marching away along the tree-lined toad to Vlamertinghe, Ypres and the 
cataclysm beyond, or returning muddy, tired and reduced in numbers, from the 
vortex. Poperinghe was the main artery through which the great khaki tide 
ebbed and flowed ceaselessly to and from the roaring, firebitten shores of the 
Ypres salient. Thus it was that Talbot House welcomed within its doors an 
ever-changing khaki stream and men from every corner of the British Empire 
shared the hospitality of its canteen, its library and its garden, or ascended the 
Steep Stairs to find their highest comfort in the Upper Room. 


But it is the peaceful town of the present day which we seek to describe. 
Back then to the Grande Place where, turning tight from the Rue d’Ypres, we 
shall observe a large signboard “ International Corner” which will immediately 
take us back again to war days. Неге is the road to Elverdinghe and Boesinghe, 
passing the horse market and the church of St. Jean. Another of Tubby’s 
* preternaturally narrow ” streets leaves the Grande Place on the north side, 
its only claim to distinction lying in the fact that the fussy old steam tram 
here emerges into the Square at long intervals ez ronte for the railway Station. 
Leading out of the western end of the Grande Place is the Rue de l'Hopital, 
wherein stands the ancient gothic hospital from which the street takes its name. 
Further along is a tall white building whose famous sign once again swings in 
the wind *'TArsor House. EvrRYMAN's CLUB. 1019-27 What marvellous 
prophecy may not be found, even on a twentieth-century war-time signboard? 
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It is not our purpose here to describe the House, about which another book of 
Tales will doubtless soon be written. Its coming again into our hands and its 
new stream of pilgrims provide material far beyond the scope of these notes. 


A few yards further on, crossing the turning to the Rue des Pots, is Skindles 
Hotel, closely linked with Talbot House during the dark days of war and again 
in these latter days of Toc Н pilgrimage .* Skindles can boast excellent accom- 
modation, good cuisine, and a very fine garden. In the summer months one may 
feed a/ fresco in the shade of the chestnuts and upon a lawn which has for ornament 
a few of the shells and air-bombs which once disturbed its peace. Here our 
street seems to become the Rue du Nord, only to change again to Rue de Cassel 
where the gothic spire of Notre Dame cleaves the sky. 


Parallel with the road thus briefly described, and conneéted with it by many 
dingy cross streets, is the Rue de Boeschepe. It boasts a fine bed of greenery 
and flowers, where it widens to form the Place Bertin, seemingly the only such 
oasis in the town. This is the widest of the Poperinghe thoroughfares, if such it 
can be called, for it terminates abruptly at the tower of St. Bertin's, ааа 
the guise of the merest alley in its short passage under the shadow of the chutc 
into the Grande Place. Below the eastern end of the church is the market place 
and in the square hard by is the town’s War Memorial to its fallen. 

* In 1916, when Talbot House could no longer cope with the increasing flood of its officer visitors, Neville 
Talbot took this old house and garden, both perhaps the finest in Poperinghe, as an Officers’ Club. On 
his move to the Somme battle that Summer with the 6th Division, the control of the Club passed to the 
Expeditionary Force Canteens. Throughout the war the Bentin family ran a very modest but popular 
restaurant for officers on the opposite side of the street, named (at the suggestion of a British subaltern who 
had memories of Maidenhead) ''Skindles." When Armistice came the Bentins acquired not only the 
Officers’ Club at Poperinghe but a commanding site for a new hotel opposite the station at Ypres, and have 


prospered exceedingly as they deserve to do. Тос Н pilgrims take all their meals at Skindles, either 
at Poperinghe or Y pres. 
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The three great churches of Poperinghe have already received some mention. 
They stand as sentinels of an earlier time and have reared their gothic towers 
and traceried windows above the peace and tumult of many centuries. Happily, 
they escaped demolition during the four years of intermittent bombardment 
which the town suffered from 1915 to 1918 and, so skilfully have their injuries 
been made good, they appear to have stood undisturbed since the days of 
their medieval builders. This indeed applies to the whole town. Whereas 
Ypres is a new city risen from the ashes of the old, Poperinghe was able to heal 
her wounds and resume het former aspect. АП three churches are built of 
yellow brick, mellowed by the passing hand of time and pleasing to the eye. 
Internally they present much the same appearance : great naves with tall circular 
piers and wide aisles, with the hosts of coloured statues and little candles beloved 
of our Belgian brethren. The eastern apses and chapels are characterised by 
large classic memorials and altar pieces with fluted shafts and marble angels. 
At the western end of the naves are organ galleries reminiscent of those to be 
seen in many of Wren’s churches in our own City of London, and in St. Bertin 
there Stands a fine example of those magnificently carved but unrestful wooden 
pulpits not uncommon in Belgium. That the townspeople love their churches 
is evident from the number who turn aside from their daily journeyings to 
say a quiet prayer or to light a candle. 


In Festival Mood 

There are some interesting survivals in Poperinghe of earlier times and customs. 
Of the “ Schuttersgilde Sint Joris," the Guild of Crossbowmen, a full account 
has already appeared in the JounNAL and need not be repeated here. Іп July 
is held the great local feast known as “ Kermesse" for which great crowds 
come in to the town from the surrounding countryside. Оп the Sunday 
of the feast there is а grand procession round the streets of priests and 
shrines and statues, of girls in “fancy dress" representing popular saints, 
with many candles and banners and a great following of the faithful, young 
and old. If the weather is favourable, Mass is said in the open. Our picture 
of the Rue de Boeschepe was taken on the late afternoon of Kermesse Sunday, 
and a portable altar used earlier in the day may be seen against the buttress of 
St. Bertin's Church. In the evening great crowds gather in the Grande Place 
which, despite its size, is “ сһос-а-Ыос” with enormous steam roundabouts 
and various side-shows, all brilliantly illuminated. Stalls there are, too, in plenty, 
which do a roaring trade in almost every conceivable kind of commodity, the 
goods displayed being of good quality. Оп the pavements progress is impeded 
by little knots of people gathered round what appear to be roulette tables. Тһе 
scene is an animated one and the din considerable, the whole being a little sur- 
prising to the English visitor unaccustomed to this manner of spending a Sunday. 
Enquiries as to origin of the feast show that it originated as a thanksgiving for 
the restoration to life of a dead child some hundreds of years ago. 

The worthy “ Poperinghens " will pardon the statement that their streets 
are not always so scrupulously clean as to suggest their use as a table. And yet, 
on market days, an astonishing array of wares is displayed spon the ground! Fruit, 
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vegetables, footwear, pots, pans, chinaware and even spotless white garments 
are set out on road and pavement. The success of a day’s trading we may 
suppose is in exact ratio to the degree of backache of the vendors! And what 
happens in a sudden downpour of rain is hard to imagine. Тһе halt, the blind 
and the lame take advantage of market days to besiege the doors of the churches 
and other vantage-points, there to display ghastly stumps of limbs and mal- 
formations, by which to excite the generosity of the passer-by. 

In the short space of one year the writer noticed a considerable change in the 
appearance of the town, due largely to the improvements in shopfronts, new 
houses and a modern flcet of omnibuses in operation. Тһе inhabitants number 
about то,ооо to 12,000 and seem to be chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits 
in the surrounding country, to which many journey to and fro by bicycle. Тһе 
languages spoken are French and Flemish, more of the latter than the former 
and, not infrequently, a mixture of the two. It is rather surprising, not that so 
many,but that so few, people scem to understand English, considering the length 
and intensity of our occupation during the war years. 

No description of Poperinghe is complete without reference to the resting 
places of the Elder Brethren. They lie in well-kept cemeteries at various points 
near the town. The largest is Lissenthoek (once known as “ Remy Siding ”), 
а mile beyond the town towards Abeele, while the most beautiful is the Poper- 
inghe New British Military Cemetery by the side of the road to Reninghelst 
and Kemmel. Standing here the Toc Н pilgrim may see the towers of Poperinghe 
rising above the flower-decked graves of those who died that the world might 
be a better place. The noble words of John McCrea come irresistibly to mind: 
“ То you with failing hands we fling the torch; be yours to hold it high.” 

Т А03 


Lantern Slides and а Film 


A SET of 6o Lantern Slides of the Old House, the towns of Poperinghe and Ypres and chief 
4 X features of the Salient, are being prepared. It is hoped to be able to supply these to 
Overseas units in the form of film negatives from which slides can be locally made: this will 
save the moncy in carriage, risk of breakage of glass and possible difficulties with customs. 
Glass slides can be supplied for home use. For details and prices of the sets apply to the Pilgrim- 
age Secretary, 47, Francis Street, London, S. W.r. 

Most of the photographs for these slides were specially taken by the 'Toc H member who 
writes the article above, and а selc&tion of them are reproduced in Plates Lr-Lrv іп this number. 
* ж ж ж ж 


The very interesting short talkie film taken on Easter Day, 1931, at Poperinghe, of the events 
connected with the formal opening of Talbot House is now available and may be borrowed, 
frce of charge, from Headquarters by any Branch or Group which can get the use of the necessary 
apparatus for showing it. The only condition of its loan is that no money must be charged for viewing 
it, The film is, of course, full-size and cannot be shown with а Cine-Kodak or other small-size 
proje&or. If the talkie apparatus is not available, it can be shown as a silent film. 

The piétures show the procession of Toc H members and Belgian representatives through the 
Streets of Popcringhe, to the music of the Town Band, the opening of the door by Lord Wakefield 
and his speech in the garden afterwards. Тһе time occupied in showing the film is only a few 
minutes. 

$11 


"THESE WERE HIS SERVANTS” 


Steve Anstie 


1 aA writes: “That quiet corner in the August JourNAL which tells in tiniest outline of 
two servants, sincere and unafraid, could not include my personal memory.* 

E OF Stephen Anstie I would just say this: He was among the first half-dozen juniors who 
came into Toc H in its first year as a civilian enterprise. He came quite definitely for one sole 
reason. His brother had been killed, and he now wished to show in some real way his deep 
intention of doing something for his brother’s sake. This motive, which to-day may sound 
unreal, or be condemned as morbid sentiment, was a real source of sacrificial action among a 
number just too young for the war. Мог was it only true of the younger men. Іп one case 
that I know, a learned don, whose parson brother was killed, himself decided that he must 
take his place. To the amazement of his friends, he got himself ordained, and is now working 
in the same Native Mission from which his brother had returned to the war. 

With Stephen this same instinét was at work all through his Тос Н membership. Thus he 
was led by a series of internal decisions, and by no outside influence, to ask his father to permit 
him to retire from the business which had been for a hundred and seventy years handed down from 
father to son within his family. I well remember how this decision shook me. I almost tried 
to urge Stephen to stay his hand ; for I could scarcely believe that his life could be more ministerial 
than in the future exercise of a great management. My hesitation was, however, useless. He 
knew his mind and was quite resolute. His father’s action was the noblest possible. Not only 
did he acquiesce in а Step which meant that the business would inevitably pass from family control ; 
but he took every step to sccure that Stephen should be assisted in pursuing his new vocation. 

Stephen went up to Oxford and did well. Toc H was now paramount in his life. I saw 
him often in those early days of Toc H Oxford, working with Charles Sheppard, and with the 
University Scout Club ; then again at Cuddesdon, and then ordained at Southwark ; and then 
from time to time in various big decisions. By now his fine physique began to harbour the 
anxiety of a skin disease. He looked so strong that it seemed quite absurd that he should be 
ill, It seemed ridiculous that the Army doétors should discover flaws which dashed his great 
ambition of being a soldiers! chaplain. He took these disappointments without flinching, and 
went right on with the work that lay to hand. I had high hopes that he might be enabled to 
go out as our first Toc H Padre to the Far East, but this could not be. Some six months back 
he came to see me, saying that at last the long-sought opportunity was at hand, that he was 
going out to work in South Africa. І thought him ill and worn. 

Steve made a gallant fight for life, but it was not to be ; the younger brother joined the elder, 
whose grave is on the Somme. I must not add the words their father wrote. These parents 
gave one son in war, one son in peace, and have no other son to follow them.” 


* ж ж ж ж 


4 note by Padre Dick Yares, once of Mark 111, lately back from South Africa :—* 1 knew Stephen 
slightly (more by reputation than intimately, for we were in different colleges and years) at 
Oxford. He dida great work there for Toc H, and for Scouting, and for their linking together. 
Later I saw him at Cuddesdon shortly before his ordination ; then and afterwards I learnt how 
well, in a place where men do get to know onc another well, Stephen was known and loved. 

He began his life in Orders in Catford, in the parish in which I was then serving. Almost 
immediately it became a time of testing. The Vicar whom we both loved broke down in health 
and resigned so the two of us (both juniors) had to keep things going during the interregnum 


РУ • The August JOURNAL, p. 317, gave brief In Memoriam notices of Padre Stephen Anstie and Sister Rose 
Stapleton. We are glad now to be able to add a fuller appreciation of them both.—Ep. 
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of nearly бус months. А man of less courage would have had his ardour damped by the diffi- 
culties and unsettlement of this period—such an unpropitious beginning—but not Stephen. 
He triumphed over external hindrances, and also that of his own physical weakness, by the power 
of an infectious enthusiasm. Ina short while he had won the love of a Scout Troop and of all 
others io a large parish who knew him ; a love which has survived the three and a half years since 
he left. 

We parted for a while, he going to Plumstead and I to Capetown. Не had long wished to 
serve overseas, and at last the chance came and he sailed, at the beginning of this year, for Natal. 
About the same time, I was sent up to South West Africa, and so, greatly to my regret, could 
not mect him in Capetown as he passed. 

For some months both of us seemed to find writing difficult, but I got a letter from him in 
June, written from hospital in Maritzburg. His old “ thorn in the flesh," an obscure skin 
trouble, was worrying him again, and he was naturally depressed, but full of hopes and plans 
for the future. А few days later, whilst I was at sea on my way homeward, his spirit passed оп, 
Details are lacking, but it seems that a Maritzburg summer had tried him severely, and that his 
long-standing affli&ion had developed into gencral blood-poisoning. Не certainly put up a 
plucky fight against difficulties, greater perhaps than many of us guessed, and he will be 
remembered by his friends as a warm-hearted and courageous servant of God."—R. A. YATES. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

A note by Padre Duprey Bensow (Leeds Branch) :-< Му recolleétions of him will always 
be bright and vivid as we were always a good deal in each other's company ; to set them down 
adequately, however, is beyond the power of my timid pen. І can but do my best. 

He was in his second year at Oxford when I first met him. Тос Н and Scouting occupied 
most if not all of his time, and he gave himself completely to them. As Senior Rover Mate 
he held the enthusiasm апа the affe&ion of the Toc H Rovers and һе did much to encourage the 
City Toc Н men to join ; the Troop grew and flourished under his leadership. Іа the University 
Scout Club, of which he became Secretary and Chairman, he was as much at home, as keen 
and as regular, as in the family of Toc H. Even in his third year, when he was working for his 
degree, he was always ready to help in any possible way with the Club and especially with Toc H 
Rovers. He incorporated into Scouting the high Christian ideals which he found in Toc H. 

Steve had great qualities of sympathy and friendship, and abounding enthusiasm. It was his 
love for boys that made him so keen on Scouting ; this was shown again in his work at Catford 
and at Plumstead, where I met him ‘in harness. He was gencrally quiet and reserved as 
touching the things of the Spirit, but of his faith and devotion there can be no doubt." 


Rose Stapleton, Royal Red Cross 


Товву writes: “ Sister Rose Stapleton had proved my friend from the first days in France. 
When I reached 16 General Hospital at Le Treport she and Sister Luard* were the first two who 
helped me. There were two doors also, T. Т. Higgins, of Great Ormond Street, and Robert 
Stones, of the Church Missionary Society, East Africa. The two Sisters in 1917 volunteered 
for Casualty Clearing Station work in the Salient, and came to Talbot House as often as they 
could. In 1929 when Sister Stapleton got ill and came down from her work in Birmingham 
to be a patient in the London Hospital, Dr. Robert Stones, back on leave from C.M.S. in Kenya, 
came to All Hallows one Sunday morning and then took me to his old home, the London, to 
see Miss Stapleton. Her illness was then known to be quite incurable ; and some time later 
she was moved to Finchley, where I saw her only once, but others constantly. Through many 
agonies of body, mind and spirit she at last passed to peace. 

ж Sister K. E. Luard, R.R.C., whose book Unknown Warriors (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.), a splendid 


chronicle of nursing service in the Salient and elsewhere, was reviewed by Tubby in the July JOURNAL 
1930. 
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She was almost without kindred, and had no possessions. Through her long illness the 
Family of Toc H, both in Birmingham and at All Hallows, stood by her with undeviating tender- 
ness, doing its best to repay the devotion she had shown so long to other sufferers. Toc H had 
become all in all to her ; and as she would have wished, her ashes were deposited in All Hallows, 
which thus becomes the home not only of the honoured dust of * Ludo? and other members, 
but of the first of Nursing Sisters who were led to find the Upper Room of Talbot House in 
Poperinghe, and thus to be—as truly as апу men—Foundation members of Тос H." 


IN MEMORIAM 
Geoffrey Randall Ballantyne : Umtali Branch, 5. Rhodesia 


The mail has just brought news of the death, under tragic circumstances on September 28, of 
С. К. Ballantyne, of Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. Ав Bank Manager, his presence at the first 
Toc Н Meeting ever held in Umtali in 1926 was an encouragement, With typical keenness 
and enthusiasm he linked up with the Family from that moment. Не has, we believe, held 
office in it ever since. His vivid and lovable personality was one of the mainstays of Toc H 
in Umtali till the day of his death. It is difficult to realise what his loss will mean to his wife 
and family, as to his Toc H brothers in Southern Rhodesia. 


H 5Y d 
А Correction 
We regret that the In Memoriam notice of Sir Basil Cave, Founder and President of Wood- 


bridge Toc Н, in last month's Journal, p.465, gave his name as * Сапе’ He had been Consul- 
General for Zanzibar and Algiers, not Governor of Zanzibar as there Stated. 


A FATHER’S MEMORY 
OME memories break out almost by a miracle, like water from the rock. I've often found 
that God just Stoops and breathes upon a man—some Stray, shy, silent unknown listener— 
when it is vital to convince a crowd. He does it witha memory. This instance was at a week- 
end Conference of senior busincss men at Sheringham. They heard about Toc Н inevitably. 
Then one man there got up and told this story of his son in Flanders. These were the words 
Һе used. Iasked him afterwards to write them down.—Tusby. 

“ There is one service of the Old House that has not been mentioned. It was а kind of 
Mount Hermon to padres—of whom I was onc—wandering through to take up jobs. I 
happened to hear Archbishop Davidson preach in the barn. That was an inspiration, but an 
even greater inspiration was the knowledge that the House was always there as a centre 
of intercession and devotion. Even when we were away from it we rested in its shadow, and 
the banner over us was love. 

“І might also speak of another service. After passing a short time at the House 
my son wrote to me that a change had come over his life. He did not live to tell me in any 
detail what the change was. But he gave a hint on the occasion of our last meeting. I was 
Standing with him on the Albert-Amiens road. Our talk fell on Shakespeare. Ап old Exeter 
lady had sent him a copy of the plays, and he had been reading it. He said the plays were great 
Stuff, but the tragedy was a mistake. ‘ Mistake ?' I said. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘there is по 
tragedy in life.” Ido not attempt to defend or explain his saying. He did not defend or explain 
it. He was а youth of 18 with a year's experience of battle-fronts. Не had just come through 
the first sharp phase of the first battle of the Somme. His best friend had been killed at his side 
by a pip-squeak in the face. Не had seen the things that many of us have seen. And yet he 
uttered his irrefragable conviction: ‘ There is no tragedy in life.’ 

“ You see what the Old House helped to do for my son and me.’?— ALLEN BROCKINGTON. 
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TOC H “DOWN UNDER" PLATE LV 


ABOVE: A glimpse of the Festival in Melbourne Town Hall, May, 1931. 
(Photo : '* Melbourne Argus.") 


Berow : The State Executive of Toc Н, Western Australia. Seated, left to right—Vadre С. E. 
Butler (Hon. Methodist Padre, l'ederal and State), Don Cleland (Chairman), Sir William Campion 
(late President, Federal and State), Sir J. Talbot Hobbs (President), A. Mackie (Vice-President), 
Padre Н. E. King (State Padre, C. of E.) ; Second Row—aA. Cooper, Н. Ledgman (Hon. Registrar), 
A. Ball (Hon. Assistant State Sec.), C. Crowther (Hon. Treasurer), J. Watts (Hon. State Sec.). 
Simon Campion, C. Kempton; Back Row—C. Maclagan, D. Oates, W. Evans, Р. Prior. 


——— сай 


PLATE LVI JOLLI’S WEDDING 


So they, enranged well, 
Did on those two attend, 
And their best service lend 
Against their wedding day, which was not long; 
Sweete Themmes, run softly, till 1 end my song. 


Тома AND Mrs. WALKER, WITH TUBBY AND Par LEONARD АТ THE DOOR 
oF ALL HALLOWS'. 


(Photo : Sports and General.) 


JOLLYS WEDDING 


N Thursday, October 29, two days after the General Election, All Hallows was the seenc 
of a very jolly wedding—Jolli’s wedding, in fact. 


Everything conspired to makc it unforgettable; a new spirit of hope and confidence was in 
theair. The City moved with a springicr step, with a song іп its voice and a flower in its button- 
hole. Тһе sun,catching the infeétion, shone benignly on the scene. АП Hallows, too, was іп 
festal array, beautifully decorated with autumn flowers and richly furnished with guests, among 
whom our correspondent noticed many well-known Тос Н faces. Punétually at the advertised 
time Jolli led his bride, Miss Edith Faithfull to the Altar. Tubby took the Service and tied the 
knot while Pat gave a short address. After the Service, the bride and bridegroom faced a double 
battery of cameras which completely cut them off from their waiting car, but even this ordeal, 
as our photo shows, failed to drive the smile from their faces or the joy from their hearts. 


It was truly a Toc H wedding, for is not Toc H a union of the good and the gay ; the holy and 
the happy, and was not this the marriage of the Jolli andthe Faithfull? Long may they live 
to enjoy each other and the affc&ionate good wishes of their many friends. 


MARK І, AUSTRALIA 


X ESTERN Australia has taken a lead, which the other States in the Commonwealth 

will surely wish to emulate, by achieving a House of its own, the first Тос H Mark in 
that great continent. Albany, the Branch on whom the happy responsibility has fallen, has 
already transferred its meetings thither from its old headquarters at Campion House. 

Mark I has been the residence of Miss Dymes, who has now not only put it at the disposal 
of Toc H but provided much of its furniture and equipment. Those who have seen the house 
describe it as “‘the ideal Mark." There is, moreover, a large garden, reminiscent of Talbot 
House, Poperinghe, which is well suited to sleeping out in summer, when members from other 
States will, it is hoped, go there on holiday. The main house will, of course, be the home of the 
hostellers, and the donor has been much concerned to keep the “ home feeling " which has 
marked it during her own family’s residence there. In all the principal rooms of the house 
she leaves much beautiful furniture; and in the kitchen almost everything which is necessary. 
The billiard room retains its full-size table and fittings; while the late Mr. Dymes’ bedroom 
is left complete (with its black and gold decoration, Toc Н colours!) to be a “ State room " 
for distinguished guests—among them to be, some day, so Albany hopes, Tubby himself. 

At the back of the house is built а wonderful addition, which will serve all comers, a ball- 
room measuring 48 ft. by 20 ft., reached from the house itself or by a separate entrance of its 
own. Sliding screens open on the garden all along two sides, so that in summer it will be a 
delightful place. The family meal will be served ас one end (where a lift from the “ Quarter- 
master’s department" brings food up right to the spot); and the Branch meetings will be held at 
the other ; bathroom and store-room are attached. Already tables and forms to accommodate 
Во men are installed; and the Lamp stands upon its own carved table. 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


Mans Gratitude 


The following refers toa letter by C.F.S. 
іп the September Journau under the heading 
** Mars Ingratitude,” in which a Branch Secretary 
expressed dismay at the puntisality of the 
Тоокма1/8 publication. 

My Drar EDITOR, 

Please note that I have just reccived (22nd 
September) the )оовмлів for June-July, 
August and September, all per same mail: 

Oh that I were in the position of Friend 
and Brother Тос H’er C.F.S. toreccive the 
JourNats more regularly. " Tis not your 
fault that I do not reccive the precious JOURNAL 
when published ; it is my own fault for being 
** The fool of the family who went to sea.” 

Patience is a virtuc, but this is a virtue 
that is thrust upon mc. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALS. “ Trontolite," at sea. TREWEEK. 
* * * 

Captain Trencek, skipper of a great motor-oil 
tanker, wrote a long letter to some members of 
Н.О. staff on August 28. Some extratts showing 
how де carries Тос Н with him round the world 
wherever he goes, may well follow here :— 

My DEAR FRIENDS, 

I am now at sea, bound for Cartagena, 
Colombia, to load a cargo of crude oil for New 
York, and should arrive at the last-named 
port about the 23rd September. 

The Manhattan Group will take me to task 
for having failed to carry out their instruc- 
tions and for returning to New York without 
bringing Pat with me. What am I going to 
tell them; what explanation can I give them 
for my failure? ГИ be straightforward and 
tell them that, just at present, Pat is needed 
at Headquarters but will visit the Manhattan 
Group as soon as he can conveniently get 
away. 

I would like to have been present at a 
mecting night at a London Mark or Group, 
because it would have been interesting to 
have told the Blokes that I meet in different 
Groups overseas of the doings of the Groups 
іп London. 
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At the termination of this voyage, that is 
to say, on my arrival at New York, I believe 
I am to be granted a few wecks’ leave. I 
wrote Head Office asking for a drop of leave 
several weeks ago, and had a reply from them 
Stating that leave would be granted in Sep- 
tember. During my leave I hope to visit 
Mark I, Washington, and if possible, also 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Wherever I go, you may be sure І will 
tell all Toc H'ers of the great welcome you 
gave me at Headquarters and also at 42, 
Trinity Square. I have just written a brief 
account of my visit to Toc H, London, and 
this will be sent to the Iquique, Antofagasta 
and Manhattan Groups. Here is a copy for 
you. It does not tell all I feel about the great 
welcome І had at Headquarters or at Trinity 
Square. For the benefit of visiting Toc H’ers 
lct me say that it is almost impossible to drag 
yourself away from Headquarters when once 
you are in their clutches, Words fail me; I 
can but think of you all, and remember 
you in my prayers, and this I do morning and 
night. 

At 8.50 this evening my chicf engineeer 
will be along to drink cocoa with me, and I 
am going to tell him morc about Toc H 
than I have told him before. Не is much 
interested, and has met several of the Man- 
hattan Group, though he is not yet a member. 
At the request of the Manhattan Group, 
Chief engineer George Kelso and I each 
wrote a letter giving our views concerning 
Toc H in the Merchant Service, and Kelso’s 
letter was commented on by Biscoe ot Man- 
hattan Group as а masterpiece of clear 
thinking. 

After leaving you on Tuesday, 11th inst., 
we returned to Trinity Square and had lunch, 
and then had a talk in Ellison’s room about 
Toc H inthe Merchant Service. There were 
present Canon Brady, Rev. Ellison, the chief 
officer of an Aberdeen steamer and myself. 
Tubby dropped in during the discussion and 
Stayed for a little while. 

My love to you all, 
"'l'REWREK. 


The Crisis and Тос H 


Dear Ерток, 


The article, The World Crisis and Toc H, in 
the November Journat, should, it seems to 
me, have been titled, ** The Ultimate Goal of 
Man, with reference to the World Crisis.” 
I cannot help feeling that the tendency of 
Тос Н to gaze on, and discuss, the far distant 
horizon, is rapidly producing a shallowness of 
thought with regard to the present. Тос Н 
Stands to bring back ideals to an unidealistic 
world, and in that sense the article is quite excel- 
lent. But ideals, once having been built up, 
confirmed and made one’s own, should be 
made to form the background and goal of all 
thought, but not the substance of it. То 
forget ideals is as disastrous as to overstress 
them, but personal experience has shown me 
that our members, men and women, are far 
more concerned with their ideals than with 
present problems. This preoccupation with 
ideals is particularly fatal іп conne&tion with 
the World Crisis ... 

If Toc H, with all its shades of opinion, 
could, in every unit, hear the expert on 
finance, economics and politics, especially at 
this time when these things are in the fore- 
front, and then learn and wrangle and argue 
within itself, every member would be wiser 
and stronger to do his or her bit in the World 
Crisis. At no time more than the present 
have party prejudices been of less account. 
Could not Toc H, by educating itself and 
reasoning out its own beliefs with regard to 
the present time, go out to influence public 
opinion towards that diversity in unity which 
alone can end the encumbrances of ** party 
politics ” and be the solution of the World 
Crisis? In other words “the Kingdom of 
God " cannot begin to come while the nations 
and their political leaders are entangled in 
party dissensions. Therefore it is just as much 
the job of Toc H to acquire and spread thc 
fair-minded Anowledge which alone can secure 
national unity, as it is its job to look forward 
tothe “ Kingdom" which our descendants may 
bring on earth. 

Yours sincerely, 

L.W.H. M. J. M. 


This H ighbrow Journal 


Dear EDITOR, 


The pages of the JounNAL show that at 
last we Toms, Dicks or Harrys (or should it 
be Harries ?) of Toc H arc beginning to realise 
that the Spirit of Тос Н is no new thing. I 
suspect that you have been trying to tell us 
so for a long time. Instead of imploding 
here, there and everywhere under the im- 
pression that we, and only we, have “the 
goods," weareslowly grasping thefact that, 
we have something to learn from other people. 


The next thing to do is to set about the 
learning. Experience is the best teacher 
undoubtedly, and I do not intend to suggest 
asubstitute. But it is foolish to pioneer when 
somebody else has already surveyed the 
country and prepared a reasonably good 
map, and in most of our efforts in Toc H 
wise reading will give some guidance. “ Ot 
books there is no end " and that makes it 
difficult to know where to begin. I suggest, 
thercforc, that you should open your pages to 
notices of anything of value to Toc H, not 
merely the new Stuff. It is a far cry from 
Chaucer to Priestley, but there is much be- 
tween them that would be of real usc to us 
if we only knew where to look for it. 


Everyman and sound reading are already 
on speaking terms: Тос H can make their 
friendship firmer. 


Yours sincerely, 
Reading. Е. Н. SPRATLING. 


ж ж ж ж 


Dear EDITOR, 


І have read with interest Fulham and Poplar 
members’ views on what the Journat should 
contain. Indeed I have had several discus- 
sions with other blokes on the same subject, 
and whilst we all disagree with what should 
or should not be published, wc are firmly 
convinced that the JOURNAL, as it is at present, 
is far too “ high-brow." 


Surely it is possible to produce articles in 
everyday language, so that they can be read 
and understood by the elementary educated, 
as well as the public schoolboy. 
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Atthe moment Iam forced to look through 
the JourNAL, skipping several items with 
interesting headlines, but, to me,such boring 
reading, until I find something I сап undcr- 
Stand without the aid of my dictionary. 

Christianity and Toc Н are simple things, 
why make them difficult for “ the man in the 
Street? to understand and appreciate ? 

Yours sinccrely, 
ANOTHER POPLARIAN. 


The Гау» Рау 


Dear Str,—I received my copy of the 
JOURNAL yesterday, and, after reading the 
letter headed “ The Day's Pay," decided that 
it was time somcone did a good turn for the 
Navy after the recent trouble which has not 
enhanced the popularity of the Service. 

Enclosed is a Postal Order for four bob, 
which is onc day's pay at the present rate 
of Naval Pay. Please send it with the cheques 
you have already received, I hope. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Postmark) H.M. Ships. A SAILOR. 


[The acknowledgment from the Treasury 
says: “ Мг. Snowden would be very much 
obliged if you would convey to the donor, 
if his address is known to you, his thanks and 
his appreciation of the public spirit which 
prompted himto make this gift."—Ep.] 


Toc H and Flag Days 


Dear EDITOR, 

Pilot’s letter in the October JOURNAL raises 
a point which greatly interests me. 

I have been puzzled to understand why the 
Family frowns upon any appeal being made to 
members for help in organising Flag Days. 

I would not suggest that all come within 
our very wide outlook, but I do think thar 
those that are National and without a label 
might be helped. 

I have in mind onc Association that has 
been described by H.R.H. the Duke of York 
as being National, Imperial, Patriotic and 
Constructive. 

It is in such times as these that the need of 
philanthropic societies is most felt, and it is in 
such times that those societies find the most 
difficulties in obtaining their funds. 

I know from cxperience that helpers are 
getting hard to interest and do not “leap with 
joy to any task for others." 

Cannot cach unit be allowed to decide if 
and what causes it will help and be blessed, not 
frowned upon, for having undertaken what is, 
at the best of times, an unpleasant job? 

Yours sincerely, 


Southampton. PETER. 


Correspondents are reminded that letters should 
reach rhe Editor by the tenth of the month. 


THE SCOUT SPIRIT 
The Scout Spirit. By Н. Geoffrey Elwes. Pearsons. 15. 6d. 

“ The Scout Spirit, if somewhat difficult to define іп so many words, is nevertheless a very 
real thing. With its broad and selfless outlook, its loyal and jolly friendship, and its active love 
and sense of cheerful service it is essential to success—that is, happiness in life." So writes the 
Chief Scout in his Foreword to this fascinating reprint of selected notes from the pen of “ Uncle” 
Elwes, which firstappeared in the Headquarters Gazette between January, 1911,and December, 
1914. Tosomeit may seem that notes written before the war can have little interest to Scouters 
to-day, and none at all to those outside the Movement. Doubtless this would be so f they were 
ordinary notes, or written by an ordinary man. But “ Uncle " Elwes has given hiis life to the 
service of boys, first as a B.B. Captain, and later as one of the great personalities of the Scout 
Movement. To him, perhaps, more than to any other man is due the recognition to-day of the 
essentially spiritual basis of Scouting. 

Many hundreds of Scouters in all parts of the world turned month by month to the notes 
from the Uncle’s chair for inspiration and encouragement, and they will be among the first 
to rejoice that these very human jottings on the events of the day, with their wealth of other 
worldly wisdom, have been rescued from the back files of the Headquarters Gazette, 
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SING BROTHER SING 


The best Toc H Song Sheet we have yet seen has just been published by the Newcastle Branch. 
It contains a good selection of 34 songs, rounds and choruses, some well known and others 


which ought to be. 
Book and to Rag Songs (6d.). 


For the less known tunes reference is made to the Scottish Students’ Song 
The words аге well printed on strong paper. 


Copies can be 


obtained (minimum, 50 for 4s. post free) from the Branch Pilot, W. Mark, 46, Hedley Street, 


Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø The Annual Meeting of the CENTRAL 
Councin will be held at 42, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3, at 2 p.m. on Sat. April 23, 1932. 


@ А. S. Greenacre (“ Стсепо ”), lately 
Southern Area Secretary, is in Northern Ireland 
until Christmas, helping the Groups and the 
Belfast Branch there. 


Ø NonrH Wares has now attained the Status 
of a “Division,” with its own Divisional 
Executive and two Distri&s. Owing to the 
difficulties of keeping in close touch with 
South Wales, it is attached to the West Mid- 
lands Area. Pat Leonard spoke to many 
members in the new Division at a Guest-night 
held at Colwyn Bay on November 28. 


@ Overseas Members who are planning to 
be in England next summer are asked to note 
that they will be welcomed at the EASTERN 
AREA FrsrIVAL to be held in Cambridge on 
July 9 and 1o, 1932. Lord Sarrsmunv, one 
of the Toc H Trustees, will be the chief guest 
and Tunn has promised to attend. 


4 His many friends in Тос Н, and especially 
those in the country-side, will wish to con- 
gratulate THEO Lunt, once leader of the 
“ Hayseeds ” and now Vicar of Worfield, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on being appointed 
an Hon. Association Padre of Тос H. 


2 Ву the generosity of Miss Apa Cann, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS is being given a building 
which should prove to bean excellent meeting- 
place and centre for District gatherings. 


Ø Areportfrom Johannesburg of the Мовтр 
CHAIN OF LIGHT, received too late, will appear 
in January JOURNAL. 


Ø Secretaries’ Lift; Additions and Alterations. 
Hosters: add Gladstone House, Rodney 
Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon Area: Barnet District, Hon. Difi. 
Sec, І. ХУ. Hore, “ Dungiven," Longmore 
Avenue, New Barnet, Herts. Add Юе оле 
Group. Forest District, Hon. Diff. Sec., М. Е. 
High, 181, Hainault Road, E.11. 


Ѕоотн EASTERN Area, Bromley Distri&, 
Hon, Dist. Sec., Т. A. Bushell, “ Poynings," 
Greenway, Chislehurst. 


Eastern AREA: Area Secretary: R. Б. 
Wraith, 7, Hills Road, Cambridge. 

SOUTHERN AREA: Thames Vailey Distri& : 
Delete Joint Hon. Dist. Sec. 

SourH Wares, Swansea District : Hon. Diff. 
Sec. : P. Gaen, St. Auburns, Theodore Road, 
Port 'Talbot. 

SCOTLAND, Lanarkshire Distri@: Delete 
Coatbridge. Stirlingshire Distri€t (Prov.), 
Falkirk now Falkirk East: add Falkirk West. 

IRELAND : Add Duncairn (omitted in error) 


Wesr Inpies: Kingffor: С. Ackerley, 
Box 392, Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. 

MippLE AND Far East: Hinaidi—Baghdad 
(Iraq), L.A.C. Somers Coy., R.A.F., General 
Hospital, Hinaidi Cantonment, Baghdad, Iraq, 


UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA, WESTERN Pro- 
VINCE, Cape Peninsula Distri&: Delete Mait- 
land. 


ORANGE Free SrarE, Hon. Asti. Adninr., 
Dr. A. G. W. Compton, Board Room, De 
Beers Cons. Mines, Ltd., Kimberley; Hon. 
Provincial Sec.: E. S. Adams, P.O. Box 8, 
Kimberley; Hon. Regiffrar: J. MacLachlan, 
Р.О. Box 305, Kimberley. Add Donglas. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 


Letters from the Eastern and Eait Midlands Areas ала from Scotland will appear next month. 
From the North- Western Area 


East Lancs. District 
ДЕ last time we appeared inthe JourNAL we were only “Provisional.” Now we have 
grown to the stature of a full District, with one Branch, four Groups and three new Wings. 
We do not intend, however, to Stop at that point. Ав soon as our “ babies ’’ have got over the 
crawling Stage we arc hoping, with the combincd efforts of the Distri&, to plant Toc Н in several 
places whereas yet itis not. Our numbers are still rather small, but there scemsto be the quality. 

Our great event so far has been a training week-end, into which the whole District entered with 
great joy. The main subjeéts were “ The Kingdom of God,” led by Padre Leggate ; “ Methods 
of Тос Н,” by Michael Coleman (Manchester); “Service,” by Arthur Lodge; ‘‘ Finance” 
made interesting by Michael Westropp (Liverpool)—four vital subjects in our family life. We 
feel that the week-end decpened our spirit and made us firmer in our jobs as members of Toc П. 
We hope to have other week-ends as useful: for one thing, they give great opportunities for 
picking out our pivotal men and potential leaders. 

Finance іп our Distri& is being put on a better footing and onc more worthy of Toc Н. The 
Area quota is exercising our minds, and we are determincd to scc that the “ missionary ” work of 
Toc H goes forward by personal sacrifice and giving rather than by the method of dances and 
whist drives. 

We have had the inspiration of a visit from Tubby, an event for which we combined with the 
Bolton District. 

We have drawn up a syllabus for our Distci& Committee meetings in which part of the Meeting 
vill be for business and the other part will consist of a talk by an expert which we hope will Бе 
of definire teaching value on some of the things of Toc Н. This is part of the aim to build the 
family in East Lancs. on sure and right foundations. 


Westmorland District 

There is every evidence that Secretaries in our Distri€t will never become Journalists since 
though their units may be humming with activity they display a certain reticence in rushing into 
print. 

During the summer two very successful District Guest Nights have been held at the Navvy 
Settlement in Londsleddale where tunnels are being bored through the hills in conneétion with 
the new water supply from Hawes Water for Manchester. About 180 men, mixed cqually as 
between residents and members of Тос Н drawn from all over our little county, were present at 
the first Guest Night when Herbert Leggate spoke in his own inimitable style. At the second 
gathering, held towards the end of August, Canon Brady from Buenos Aires spoke on the work 
of a Missioner to Seamen as well as that of a “ Continent " Commissioner of Scouts, while weav- 
ing in something about our own story. Ап immediate outcome of these gatherings has been 
that the men from Londsleddalc have open invitation to look in on the Kendal Branch whenever 
they come up to “ Town," when the Kendal Branch room will bc converted into a reading room 
with books and up-to-date papers. 

Tubby was the Guest at another Distri& Guest Night carly in September, bringing with him 
our fellow-member Lord Henry Bentinck whose recent passing isa cause of great grief to all who 
knew him. The Guest Night coincided with the holding of a Training Week-end, partly on the 
premises of the Stramongate School and partly in the room of Kendal Branch. The use of 
Stramongate School for this purpose is only another evidence of how closer touch has been 
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established between this school and also the Grammar Schools of Haversham and Windermere 
with Toc H. Onc outcome has been that parties of these boys have visited both Manchester 
and Salford and have had their eyes opened to the way in which other folk live and work, while 
themselves learning something of what life in Mark IV and XIV is like by way of contrast. 

The standing camp of Windermere Branch has again proved its valuc during the past summer 
when no fewer than eleven parties of lads from Liverpool and Salford and other large cities have 
thus spent a weck in our Lake Distri&. Altogether at least 400 lads must have slept in the camp, 
and the valuc of the work to the Branch must be at least on a par with their continued part-time 
Staffing of the local Public Library. Each in their different ways are training-grounds. "Thanks 
to the efforts of Miss Gnosspelius and some of our lady friends Toc H found a footing in Hawks- 
head in June; since when the little Grope owes its being very largely to the way in which the 
District Secretary has а с4 as pivotal man. The Area Secretary spoke at a well-attended drawing- 
room meeting in October with results which promise to be far reaching. A marked development 
has also been made in North Westmorland duc to the formation of two strong Gropes in thc 
neighbouring villages of Ravenstondale and Newbiggin ; while Appleby has seen the Light and 
Kirkby Stephen Group still stands strong in what is a sort of back-of-beyond. 

We owe much to our Arca Officers for the way in which they have shepherded us, and their 
tour during October when they took part in several Guest Nights and also helped the Executives 
of each of our four Branches, besides talking to the Secondary Schools and elsewhere, which will 
have effeéts which must be far reaching. 

We look forward to welcoming Ronald Grant on November 5 with his story of the work in 
South Africa ; Michacl Coleman on January 21, and Arthur Lodge on March 17; all at Distri& 
Guest Nights at Kendal. 

We would finish our remarks by recording the fact that on Armistice Night the Kenda! Branch 
in conjun&ion with the Y.M.C.A. holds an evening of Remembrance when the Masque “ The 
Light of the Lamp ” will be the main feature of what should be a memorable evening. 


Bolton District 

All units in the Bolton Distri& have had a busy summer—or should we say “ from Easter to 
September "' !—with Boys’ local week-end camps and the longer holiday camps at Windermere, 
Blackpool and Morecambe. There is a gradual growth in membership all round and many 
probationers are serving their apprenticeship in the building of this living memorial under the 
guidance of unit pilots and the good fellowship of members. East Lancashire and Bolton 
Districts held a joint Guest Night at Burnley in September to meet Tubby during his Northern 
visit. It was indeed a large and happy family gathering and our founder Padre was at his best 
with the Lancashire lads. His talk sent everyone of us home encouraged and determined to 
build more bravely in the difficult times through which the world is passing. Owen Watkins 
thrilled, amused and inspired a good “ house ” at the Distri& Guest Night in O&ober. He 
talked gloriously of the “‘ old sweats’? of the war and Toc Н, and his adventurous spirit was 
infectious. 

The Distri€t Committee is bringing all units into closer fellowship and family life and our 
efforts are now іп the direction of expansion in existing units and contacts with outlying districts 
where Тос Н units are not yet established. The baby of the Distri&t—Leigh—has grown strong 
and healthy, and has well groped its way to group status. 

We are all looking forward to the Training Week-end at Bolton on November 21, to be 
conduéted by our Área Padres, Michael Coleman and Herbert Leggate. This will give great 
help in strengthening our movement in the District. Апа last but not least we cry out: “ Roll 
on, the Liverpool Rally." We had a great time there last year. Ас these times the family 
bond is securely tied, and individuals sensing that corporate spirit are inspired to leap more 
joyously, and thereafter the Light shines with greater lustre, 
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Liverpool District 

Members in the Liverpool Distri& have had two opportunities recently of sceing and listening 
to men whose visits are comparatively rare. At Chester in October, Padre Owen Watkins spoke 
at a Distri& Guest Night. In his own way he led quietly up to his main point, sacrifice, and 
helped us to see something of its meaning. А few weeks carlier we invaded St. Helens 
Distri& and heard Tubby telling us of our responsibilities and opportunitics in the present age. 

The units in the District have during the past six months increased the number of volunteers 
on the Merseyside Blood Transfusion Service and many of them have been used. 

Тһе Distri& has proved its existence by taking up practically the whole agenda for the last 
Area Executive. Signs of devciopment in thinking are obvious when a Distri& puts forward 
the suggestion, “ that the constitution of Distri& Committees be amended to allow of seleétive 
and cleétive elements in the proportion of зо per cent. cach and that the eleétivee lement consist 
of one representative from each unit.” 

Gladstone House is about to fulfil, we hope, what the prophets and wise men have always said 
to be the only way of conquering the City of Liverpool—but more of that next timc. 


St. Helens District 

During the summer the Distri& has lost a number of its leaders. Teddie Haines, our Distri& 
Secretary and the Southport Pilot, has migrated to Rotherham, Padre McGowan, our Distri& Padre, 
has gone to Aston, near Birmingham, where he will be joined by Padre Atkinson, and Padre 
Bainbridge of Ormskirk has gone to Colne. 

The nine units in the Distri& cover a wide area and these have now been split into three sub- 
Distri&s with a view to increasing the inter-communication of units and the consequent feeling 
of the unity of Toc Н in various places. 

Southport are going strong in spite of the loss of several stalwarts, and the monthly hot-pot 
suppers designed to attract new young men to sample Тос Н arc proving successful. 

The Distri€& Committee, tired of spending all the time at its meetings on business, has now 
decided to devote half its time together in the study of various problems which affe& the life of 
TocH. Weallhope much from this innovation. 


Lancashire Marks Committee 

Since the last report the Lancashire Marks Committee has been mainly concerned with repairs 
and additions to the houses. Mark XIV, following the lead of Mark IV, has revised its heating 
system and redecorated its interior and is now the warmest and brightest Mark in Salford. Тһе 
need for a lady in the house has long been felt and has now been realised by the appointment of 
Miss Coleman, sister of Michael, as a resident housekeeper. Meanwhile Mark IV has been 
concentrating on its china and crockery and is now able to entertain to tea 139 at one sitting—9 
with cups, the odd 130 with saucers. 

Bleak House, after a short closed period in the Summer, has reopened with C. Stevenson as 
temporary Warden. The exterior of the house has been treated to a new coat of paint which has 
enabled the local children to prove conclusively, and to their intense delight, the truth of the 
decorators’ remark, “ WET PAINT.” The house has become a centre of the Manchester Civic 
League of Help and this it is hoped will lead to the House making a uscful contribution to the 
life of Hulme. December 21 will see a reunion of as many as possible of the fellows who 
served at the all-night Coffee Bar at Bleak House during the years 1926-1928. A Guest Night is 
being arranged. Among other things the Unknown Soldier’s Room is again being rigged as it 
was during those years and “ Greeno " and some of his “ tram-stoppers ”’ will be there. Апу 
who read these lines and knew the Coffee Bar, please come; a P.C. to the Warden will ensure a 
slice of ** Navvies" Wedding Cake ” being available, 
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The Area as а Whole 


The past fev months have been marked by changes in the Arca Staff. Sawbones, after two 
years in the North-West, has moved to the Western Arca wherc he hopes that the Bristol Channel 
fogs will have a better flavour than the Ship Canal variety. During his time in the Area we came 
to know and love him and although we shall miss him, his work and wise guidance in the past 
will leave a lasting mark. We wish him and Mrs. Sawboncs joy and happiness in the West 
Countree. In his place we have welcomed Herbert Leggate, who for many years has helped 
Toc H in Manchester and has now joined us with full time for Тос H. The lay staff has been 
increased by Colin Stevenson from the East Midlands Area. These changes have necessitated a 
reshuffle in duties: Michael Coleman is now concentrating on Salford and Mark XIV, while 
Michacl Westropp ceases to be an Area Pilot in order to become an Assistant Area Secretary and 
will build the new team in Gladstone House and the Liverpool Distri&. 


Two Industrial Tours for schoolboys have occurred during the summer. ‘The first for boys 
from Haversham School, Stramongate School, Kendal, and Salford Secondary School, and the 
second for boys from Stramongate School, Windermere Grammar School and Eccles Grammar 
School, Both tours took place in Manchester and included visits to the Ship Canal Docks, 
Engineering Works, and to crowded quarters in Salford and Manchester. 


Liverpool has again been chosen for the Arca Rally in order to coincide with the opening of 
Gladstone House which came to us as a result of last year’s Rally. The chief items of the Rally 
Week-end are Saturday, December 12: Opening of Gladstone House. 

$.0 p.m. Thanksgiving Service in Liverpool Cathedral. 


7.30 p.m. Guest Night in the Philharmonic Hall with Tubby and Lord Derby. 
Sunday, December 13— 

11.0a.m. Tubby at Liverpool Cathedral. 

2.30p.m. Family Gathering in Liverpool Y.M.C.A. Gymnasium. 


After many months of builders and plumbers Gladstone House has been handed over to the 
decorators, and it is hoped that some of the rooms will be furnished and that the first members 
of the team will have moved in for the opening on December 12. 


THE FAMILY OVERSEAS 
Australia 


OR the information of activities of units in Victoria we are indebted to the Linx SUPPLEMENT, 

a sprightly offspring of the Link, written vivaciously and with a definite policy of record- 

ing not the hopes or intentions, but the actual work done by Branches and Groups in that State. 

Its cumulative cficét is very finc, leading the reader to realise the Strength of spirit and purpose 
bchind unvarnished a&ions. 


Тіс Hawthorn Group have dedicated many a Saturday afternoon to clear and clean up the 
recreation ground belonging to the local Blind Institution. Apparently, Brighton, overwhelmed 
by 2 talk on moratoriums and their pretty ways, rushed out and took on as a permanent job the 
keeping, as they report, in order of a girls’ orphanage. They do not say whether this includes 
the inmates or not. That Group with so romantic a name—Hicdelberg—has opened its ears 
to a doctrine to which many governments have shut theirs, as to a siren’s song, that is, the 
Douglas Credit System ; and after some study of it now vainly sigh for a golden age that seems 
so within reach. Моопсе Ponds have issued for the necessitous a leather appeal, of which the 
latest information is the receipt of about three hundred pairs of boots and shoes, and a sum of 
money for the purchase of leather running into two figures. 
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Тһе new Sydney Branch is working hard to prove its worth in a&s and spirit. There is a 
good mixture of denominations in the team, together with a fair sprinkling of the early Sydney 
members. Some jobs undertaken are the colle&ion of clothes for the unemployed, a soup 
kitchen staffed, and a club for destitute boys. Extension, too, is a serious item in its programme, 
and now quite five units are acknowledged by this Phoenix-like parent. Port Adclaide Group 
colle& clothes as well, but confine their attention to the babies of distressed families. 


Toc Н in Australia is not all work and по play, however, as is shown by the following report 
from an Australian paper, of a ball at the Vice-Regal Palais, Adelaide, in September :— 


** Tt was at the Toc H annual ball one realised how poor is the supply of adje&tives in the English 
language. The glory of the floral decorations was beyond the few poor words at one's com- 
mand. Toc Н invariably does its functions in the best manner, but at its ball, from the red carpet 
at the wide open centre doors to the last sandwich consumed at supper, it sets а pace in ball- 
giving with which it will be difficult to catch up." Two columns of enthusiastic detail about 
flowers, lights, people and side-shows follow. ‘Then, “ Among such numbers of people so 
many were looking very attractive, it is most difficult to give any but a slight idea of the frocking." 
Тһе “‘frocking’’ of dozens of ladies by name, however, occupics the fourth column of the 
report. 


Һа 1a and Ceylon 


Mark I Calcutta, brought the expert to the Branch in September, to learn from him the 
difficulties of the Anglo-Indian problem. Padre Cashmore first outlined the origin of the Anglo- 
Indian community, who, іп the days of John Company, were doing valuable though sub- 
ordinate work, forming 2 link betweca the Indian and the callow young European. Indianisation 
began with increasing Anglo-Indian unemployment. In 1951, the figure of unemployed stood at 
14,000, representing nearly one-third of the male population of that community. They occupy 
an unfortunate position between the two colours of India’s population, but cannot be brought 
to the level of the Indian, which would create another depressed class. A settlement to be main- 
tained by themselves, where the children could live clean, healthy lives, where living accom- 
modation would no longer force racial deterioration, as do the slums, hovels and diseases of 
their present plight—would provide a real solution to this problem. Such a plan has been for- 
mulated. Toc H can help with the man-power that the scheme would necessitate in many ways. 
Here is a challenge. 


The Karachi Group were hosts to Bobs Ford, during a somewhat cyclonic descent on them 
in August. Here is а sketch of his programme: August 22 (Saturday), arrived at Karachi from 
Bombay ; Sunday, preached at Parade service in the morning, met and talked to the Group in the 
afternoon, and in the evening accepted an invitation to preach in the Scotch kirk, А special 
Guest-night was arranged for Monday ; a speech there, and away to Simla. 


Sialkot Wing, a soldiers’ unit, must tell in its own words of thcir closing down, but there 
is a ring of triumph in the story, for the work shall not entirely cease. “ The Wing leaves India 
this month [O&ober] and hopes to land at Edinburgh in November, and, although everything 
has been done to keep the Light burning in Sialkot, we have not met with success. News from 
the Group at Cairo states that there are no members in the Regiment which relieves us, so we 
must close down. It is a thing that no member of Toc H wants to sce, but it cannot be helped. 
We have to close through no fault of our own, and although Toc H will no longer remain in 
Sialkot, the results of the work of its members will, because the books and papers for the Hospital 
and Detention Barracks (kindly supplicd by the Officers’ Mess of the Sialkot Pioneers), will still 
continue, and the Cub Pack will carry on under a new Cub Master. . . . For the Chain of Light 
we shall be on the Red Sea or the Suez, but wherever we are we shall play our part.” 
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То overcome the difficulty of meeting and entertaining Тос Н visitors who land in Ceylon 
during the office hours of the day, as do the majority, arrangements have becn made to acquaint 
passengers on incoming ships of the fact that the Branch has no headquarters of its own and to 
refer them to a Branch member who keeps а list of men prepared to a& as hosts in the evening 
on behalf of the Branch. 


New Zealand 


Here is an extract from a letter which conveys an idea of the isolation that young units in far 
countries suffer, and the way they tackle their problems: “ It is good to hear all your news, I 
can never hear enough about Тос Н at home. When I get the Journat it makes me long to 
be right in among it all, because in a way we arc Still only playing at it out here, although where 
it is established it has taken firm hold. Our Grope is forging ahead steadily. We have at 
present only three actual members, but we have about twelve keen probationers who all seem to 
have grasped the ideals thoroughly. Weheld our fitst Guest Night abouta month ago, and it 
was most successful. We are looking forward to an equally successful one next Saturday, when 
Wanganui Group will be over. We hope to be promoted next month. We have been lucky in 
getting hold of a splendid room of our own, and have made it really comfortable. We had a 
great time painting and decorating it. There аге not many jobs about, but we manage to find 
enough to keep us going. At present we are working hard rehearsing a short play to raise funds 
for our slum boys’ camp which we hope to hold in the summer (if we get any)." 


The Nea г East 


Welcome news from Jerusalem comes after along silence. Alan Leake, who is schoolmastering 
there, writes to Jack Richardson at Cambridge: “ There are possibilities, I think, of a 
magnificent Toc H Branch here. It is needed very badly from many points of view. At the 
moment there is nothing, but Parker is casting his net and I believe he's got hold of a Jobmaster 
that would make any Branch fairly green with envy.” 


The Baghdad-Hinaidi Group, although unsettled by the constant moving of its members, 
having survived the general strike in Baghdad in June-July, and general cholera restrictions, 
managed to hold thirty meetings up to September, and considerably to augment the unit’s bank 
balance. А Rover crew of two patrols has bcen launched, complete with registration with the 
Boy Scouts’ Association. The Group put in useful work as guides and handymen іп May with 
the Pilgrims’ tours to Basrah, Kut, Amara, and Mosul cemeteries, as well as with tours to Ur 
of the Chaldees. Bottle and tin collections have been appreciated by the Royal Hospital of 
Baghdad. 


Arica 

Pietermaritzburg City Branch were agreeably surprised to find that the Moths, a local artists 
cotcrie, were human, with ideals approximating to their own. This surprise was reciprocal, as 
the Moths were relieved not to find the unit hymning sanétimoniously as they seem to have 
expeéted. Тһе discussion оп Social Service that followed was all the more successful owing to 
these discoveries. А serious and public-spirited Step has been taken by the Broken Hill Branch, 
by their urging the Government to abolish the chit system, to which much of the improvidence 
of the territory is imputed. A neighbour of this Branch, N’dola Group, in a mining centre, is 
training a nursing team for the rainy season, and has permission to maintain a temporary hospital 
іп N'dola during that time. А distress committce, consisting of members of Toc Н and allied 
organisations, continues to do excellent work. Families have been, and still are, fed and housed 
by their efforts, while numbers of unemployed have been enabled to obtain work. Some time 
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back Cradock took out the poor and indigent children from a local institution, and it was good 
to see these boys and girls splashing about the municipal warm baths, booked for the afternoon. 
A watermelon feast and a bun fight later added all that was necessary to bring to a conclusion the 
one Red Letter Day of their young lives. The big job at the moment is the running of what the 
members call a “ Joy Camp,” а few miles out of the town in the vicinity of the warm baths, for 
the ten days at Michaclmas, when these youngsters will again be given a treat in the form of a 
“ pukka ” camp run on scouting lines, supervised and controlled by the local Scouts. 

A parable from our contemporary the Compass :—Those stagnant dams, that look so bewitch- 
ingly green and smell so abominably, all around the dry arcas, have their message. — If the inlet 
and the outlet be blocked the purest watcr soon carries death. Near N'Dola is a «сер mysterious 
pool іп the bush. It holds no crocs and is very pure. Like the wind of God, no one knows 
** whence it cometh or whither it goeth," but N'Dola gets water and the Bwana M'Kubwa minc 
is served with refreshing Streams. Having done its work it disappears underground for good 
andall. Its secret magic is in its movement that ensures its purity. Тос Н stands in peril every 
hour it forgets “ plus ultra "—more beyond. We must not simply ffand at the cross-roads, we 
must advance with that intuitive courage and dirc€ting faculty God alone can give. 


“PEG” AT THE CRIPPLEGATE 


TOR those who like sweet things, the Toc Н Drama Leaguc’s choice of Peg о” My Heart for 
А their O&ober produ&ion at the Cripplegate Theatre must have been very satisfying. 
** Sweet ” is certainly the adjective which best describes the play and contrasted with the bitter 
tang of Galsworthy's “ Silver Box," the Drama Leaguc’s previous production, its swectness 
seemed at times almost insipid. With the single exception of Ezhel, who occasionally shows 
signs of rcality, they are rather unconvincing caricatures whose goings and comings, nonc too 
well contrived, serve merely as a background for the sparkle and vitality of Peg. This being 
so, much, if not everything, must necessarily depend on the way in which the name-part is played, 
and it is pleasant іпасса to be able to say that in Miss Joy Statham, we had a “ Peg ” who was 
ample justification for the whole production. Within a few minutes of her first appearance, 
she succeeded in “ getting across " to us in that indefinable way which denotes personality, and 
for the rest of the evening we were her devoted slaves. Нег Irish brogue was music indeed 
to jaded English ears. Неге and there werc pitfalls of sentimentality, but Miss Statham danced 
delightfully round them; once we came very near to melodrama but Miss Statham, with a 
chuckle and a flutter of skirt, bounced us charmingly back to reality. The other members of the 
саб played up to her splendidly, wrestling with incredible parts with the greatest spirit, but when- 
ever Peg was not on the stage, the a&ion seemed to Jag and the flagging of interest among the 
audience was very noticeable. It was not thcir fault; Mr. Hartley Manners was to blame. 


“THE JOURNAL” TO ITS READERS 


UR Ninth Volume, 1931, closes. Au Revoir to our readers in Volume X, 1932! “ But 
what about the Double Number this усаг?” some may ask, scenting a grievance, There 

is no Double Number—and yet, O gentle griever, you have not received short weight. The 
Journat for 1930 (not counting advertisement pages or the quarterly Branch List) contained 
560 pages of rcading matter, viz., 448 pages, plus 48-page Annual Report, p/us 64-page Supple- 
ment (“ The Old House"). This present Volume contains 592 pages, viz., 528 pages, plus 
48-page Annual Report, plus 16-page Supplement (“ Toc Н and L.W.H."). 1930 gave you 
44 full-page Plates ; 1931 gives you 56. So, you аге 12 plates and 32 pages (equal to a complete 
number of the JounNAL in 1925) to the good this year. You get nearly 10 pages a penny—not 
counting the pictures, advertisements, and Branch Lists. Апа now-—on with Vol. X |—Ep 
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